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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Men’s Singles 


‘Vantage striker—he leads 6 to 5 in the fifth set. A 
fizzing service, but a brilliant return and the match is 
over—a new Champion. What a Golden Moment it 
must be for him as he makes the winning stroke. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OPES of a peaceful conclusion to the Sino-Japanese 

dispute in North China have by now disappeared. On 
Tuesday General Sung Cheh-yuan, Chairman of the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council, rejected the Japanese ultimatum 
demanding that his troops be withdrawn from Peking, and 
an attack has been launched on the city; 500 men of the 
Chinese 29th Army were annihilated by an air attack on 
their barracks outside the walls of Tungchow. Yet, on the 
same day, Prince Konoe, the Japanese Prime Minister, stated 
in the House of Peers in Tokyo that what Japan desired in 
China was “ not territory but co-operation.” His statement 
need not be dismissed as a piece of typical diplomatic hypocrisy. 
It seems certain that the Japanese General Staff in North 
China has determined to put an end, by independent action, 
to the pacific policy which has been making headway in 
Tokyo. The Nanking Government, on the other hand, is 
determined that its authority shall be recognised in North 
China, and that the conflict shall not be settled merely by 
an arrangement between the Manchurian Army and the local 
Chinese leaders. Paradoxically, the growing strength and 
unity of China, which has tended to persuade the Tokyo 
Government to adopt more peaceful methods in China, has 
also persuaded the Army that North China must be conquered 
before it is too late. Now that the war has begun, its 
objective will be to secure control of the Peking-Hankow 
railway and, with that, of the whole railway system of 
North China. 


x x * x 


Franco’s Counter-Attack 


Three weeks of fierce fighting west of Madrid culminated 
last week-end in what is described as the biggest battle of 
the Spanish war, in the neighbourhood of Brunete. Some 
250,000 men, at least, are believed to have been engaged. 
The battle has been represented as the beginning of a new 
offensive by General Franco, or even as his “ final assault 





on Madrid.” In fact, operations have been confined to a 
counter attack by the insurgents designed to recapture the 
positions lost during the south-westerly advance of the 
Government troops, which began on July 6th, and in which 
they gained some 15 miles of ground and six villages. The 
present position is still confused, but the insurgents have 
recovered much of the lost ground, including Romanillos, 
Cumbre, and Brunete itself, which after being captured and 
recaptured several times is a complete ruin. The Govern- 
ment, however, is still in possession of Villanueva del 
Pardillo, Quijorna, and Villanueva de la Cafiada, which is 
now being strongly attacked. Even if General Franco 
succeeds in recapturing these positions, he will be as far off 
as ever from Madrid; and it seems doubtful if, after the 
exhausting fighting of recent days, he will be able to undertake 
an offensive on a larger scale in the immediate future. On 
the southern front the Government forces are reported to 
have achieved some successes in the Cordoba region. No 
movement is reported from the north. 


* * *x * 


Germany and State Socialism 


Two decrees issued in Germany this week illustrate very 
clearly some of the consequences of her struggle for self- 
sufficiency. Last week General Goring, as Commissioner 
for the Four-year Plan, announced that the State would set 
up a finance company to promote the mining and smelting of 
iron ore. The object of the decree is to ensure that none of 
Germany’s iron ore, though of low quality and economically 
unprofitable, shall be neglected. Thus the State has entered 
industry directly as a producer, and it is a curious reflection 
on a régime founded to protect the rights of private property 
that it should be increasingly forced to acquire them itself. 
It is not surprising that, if Germany wishes to imitate the 
Soviet Union by having a Plan, she must imitate its methods 
also. Germany cannot afford to import iron ore; nor can 
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she afford to import enough wheat. On Tuesday Herr 
Darré, Reichsminister for Agriculture, announced that this 
year’s entire crop of wheat and rye, which is expected to be 
poor, must be surrendered to the Government, to ensure the 
nation’s bread supply. Here again the comparison with 
Russia during the five-year plan is inevitable; and as the 
decree forbids the use of corn or flour for fodder, and as 
fodder is already short in Germany, it may have serious 
effects on Germany’s livestock. It is not surprising that, 
with such tendencies at work, German industrialists, including 
Herr Krupp von Bohlen, and Herr Thyssen, who is also said 
to be antagonised by the Church conflict, should have met at 
Dusseldorf to discuss measures for “‘ protecting the interests 
of private industry.” 
x * * * 


The Supreme Court 


Though Mr. Roosevelt last week suffered the most serious 
defeat of his Presidential career, the purpose of his plan to 
reform the Supreme Court, which the Senate rejected, 
appears to have been achieved. The emasculated version 
of his proposal prepared by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
realises his intention of expediting appeals to the Supreme 
Court from decisions of District Courts invalidating Federal 
Statutes ; and the Supreme Court itself, since Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his plan, no longer finds Federal legislation on 
social insurance, the minimum wage, child labour and collec- 
tive bargaining unconstitutional. In addition, the retirement 
of Justice van Devanter is expected soon to be followed by 
others, and Mr. Roosevelt can fill their places with men of 
his own choosing. None the less the President has an- 
nounced his decision to pursue his original plan until his 
** objectives ” have been achieved ; his decision, apparently 
so ill-judged, inevitably arouses doubts of what those “ objec- 
tives” are. He may merely wish to keep his threat hanging 
over the Supreme Court until the whole of the New Deal 
has been realised. But he may feel also that the conflict 
with the Supreme Court, and the forces it represents, has 
still not been settled, that it is the crucial issue of his time, 
and that, despite his loss of prestige, he has enough support 
among the electorate to win his fight even against the com- 
bined opposition of the Judiciary, the Senate, the Republican 
and a large part of the Democratic Parties, the whole of the 
Press and the immense forces of American big business—a 
highly questionable assumption. 


* * * * 


King Leopold’s Letter 


It is doubtful whether the letter addressed by King 
Leopold of the Belgians to his Prime Minister, M. van 
Zeeland, is quite as timely or as useful as it may seem. 
M. van Zeeland is shortly to announce the preliminary 
results of the enquiry into the possibility of international 
economic agreements which he has been undertaking at 
the request of the French and British Governments, and it 
is to be hoped that he will have immediately practical 
proposals to make. King Leopold suggests that what is 
needed is the establishment of some new body for research 
into economic problems which will be characterised by 
“‘ independence, permanence, and universality.” The sug- 
gestion is surprising because such a body, of proved efficiency, 
already exists in the Economic and Financial Organisation 
of the League of Nations, and to go farther might very 
well be to fare worse. But in fact no one believes that 
the obstacle at the moment to co-operation in the economic 
sphere is lack of essential knowledge and information ; 
the obstacle is refusal to act, for various reasons, upon 
information already in the possession of Governments. 
Additions to knowledge are always valuable, and King 
Leopold’s letter is welcome as an expression of his earnest 
desire for co-operation. But Belgium has already shown 
in practice how sincere that desire is, and it is her practical 
example that most needs imitation at the moment. 


crc 
Defence Passive. and Active 


The very useful debate initiated by Sir Archibald Sinclair 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday elicited from Sir 
Thomas Inskip, as Minister for the Co-ordination of Def, 

a reply marked by a not entirely reassuring complacency, 
If all is well we are no doubt entitled to take satisfaction in 
the fact, but the assurances Sir Thomas gave were by no 
means specific. No decision has been reached on the im. 
portant question of the storage of food reserves raised by 
Sir Arthur Salter, and effective measures for the Protection 
of the civil population against air attack are still delayed 
by the failure of the Government and the municipalities 
to agree who shall bear the cost. The debate, moreover, 
went far to confirm Sir Archibald Sinclair’s contention tha 
the task entrusted to Sir Thomas Inskip was more than any 
single man could discharge effectively and that he ought to 
be assisted by a capable “ general staff.” There is no doubt 
that rearmament in this country is now well under way, and 
the fact makes for the peace of the world, but there is ground 
for the fear that passive defence is being subordinated t 
active ; the two ought to be pushed ahead simultaneously 
with equal vigour. The Liberal leader, incidentally, performed 
a useful service by his rebuke to those scientists and others 
who conceive that they are in some way serving the cause of 
peace by denouncing the Government’s air-raid precautions 
as useless. 

* * * * 

Army Reform 


The pamphlet A Policy for the Army, published this week 
by the recently-established Army League Committee, is a 
clear and valuable statement of the need for reform in the 
organisation of our land forces. During 1937, $0,000 new 
recruits will be needed to make up deficiencies ; the Regular 
and Territorial Armies are both below pre-War strength, 
while their commitments have been immensely increased. 
The Report rightly insists that the War Office has to compete 
with industry in the labour market, and cannot compete 
successfully unless, by offering increases in pay, improved 
conditions of enlistment and foreign service, and good 
prospects of employment in civil life after retirement, it can 
offer the soldier at least as attractive a life as can be found 
elsewhere ; the cost of these changes is precisely the cost 
of maintaining the voluntary system. In pressing for these 
reforms the Committee, and the Army League it intends to 
organise as a means of educating public opinion, can only 
do good ; they are the same reforms which others, so often 
called “‘ sentimentalists,” have for different reasons demanded 
long ago. But it is to be hoped that the Committee will 
confine itself to this object and not occupy itself with the 
shaping of defence policy. The assertion in the pamphlet 
that “ Great Britain will never go to war except to defend 
the vital interests of the British Empire ” is an unwarranted 
and impolitic dismissal of the various international obliga- 
tions by which this country is bound. 


* * * * 


Higher Rail Rates 


The decision of the Railway Rates Tribunal to allow an 
increase in the railway companies’ charges, however unwel- 
come, comes as no surprise, and it is difficult to see how it 
can reasonably be challenged. The rising costs of material 
affect the railways no less than other concerns, and the lot 
of the holder of ordinary and junior preference shares im 
British railways has not of recent years been a happy one. 
The railways have never earned the “ standard revenue” 
defined by the Railways Act, 1921; and since the recent 
depression neither the L.N.E.R. nor the L.M.S. has paid a 
penny by way of dividend in respect of its ordinary capital ; 
the G.W.R., it is true, has never failed to pay 3 per cent. 
(largely out of dividend reserve), and the holder of Southern 
Preferred has had little cause for complaint, but the picture 
as a whole is distinctly sombre. There is, moreover, the 
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expectation of a decision by the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal which will involve a heavy increase in wage pay- 
ments. The 5 per cent. increase is not drastic, and charges 
of less than 10d. a ton and, in the case of workmen’s tickets, 
fares of less than sd. will not be affected. 

* a * ee 


Miners and their Trade 

The annual conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain last week reached two decisions of considerable 
importance. By the first, reversing a previous decision of 
the Conference, a resolution approving the “ United Front ” 
with the Communists was rejected; by the second the 
Conference accepted, in principle, a proposal for “ one big 
union ” for all the miners, in place of a federation of district 
associations or unions. The proposal will now have to go 
before the district associations, but its realisation has been 
brought appreciably nearer. The executive claimed that a 
centralised union for the miners, with common dues and 
rules, is necessary to meet modern conditions in the industry. 
Those conditions appear, in some respects, under the pressure 
of “speed up,” mechanisation, and increased production, 
to be actually deteriorating. In a debate on the mining 
industry in the House of Commons on Monday, Captain 
Crookshank, Secretary for Mines, stated that during the 
first six months of this year 387 mine-workers were killed 
and 1,618 seriously injured; that the accident rate among 
boys is increasing; and that the number of injuries in 
mines in 1936 was 2,000 more than in 1935. As Captain 
Crookshank said, “‘ something is very wrong somewhere.” 

* * * * 

Better Conditions for Seamen 

It will be a welcome reiorm if the recovery in shipping is 
reflected by a rise in the prescribed standards of accommoda- 
tion for crews. The Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee 
has put before the Board of Trade a number of recom- 
mendations which, if adopted, will mark a great advance in 
seamen’s conditions. The proposals are far-reaching, in- 
cluding as they do compulsory wash-rooms with hot water, 
compulsory recreation space, cabins of minimum height, 
separate sleeping-rooms for each watch, and will mean a 
heavy expense for shipowners, but they are recommended 
by experts who represent both the National Union of Seamen 
and the owners, and, in the light of slum-clearance plans 
ashore, cannot be regarded as excessive. Indeed several 
progressive owners have recently anticipated the Committee’s 
proposals, such as the important recommendation that the 
men should no longer be housed in the exposed forecastle 
or below the load waterline. But some companies continue 
to disregard even the inadequate regulations of 1923 and send 
their crews to sea in cramped and vermin-ridden forecastles 
without proper heating or ventilation. Conditions in many 
British ships compare unfavourably with those in Russian, 
German and Scandinavian vessels. It is more than time that 
our maritime reputation was cleared of this reproach. 

# * * * 

The Scouts and Their Needs 

The public will learn with surprise and regret, from a 
speech of Lord Baden-Powell’s, that the Boy Scout movement 
is in need of funds, largely owing to its continued expansion. 
In its combination of discipline and unselfishness with 
individual initiative the movement provides a training of 
unique value ; its appeal is international and its tone pacific, 
yet the Military Correspondent of The Times would rather 
have the officers of the Army in any future war drawn from 
the Scouts than from the O.T.C.s. Unselfishness and 
initiative are among the prime needs of the world today, 
and the Scout and Guide movements are turning out some of 


’ the best citizens both of the world and the nation. It is not 


to be thought of that at a time of rising public prosperity 
Lord Baden-Powell and his colleagues should have even to 
consider curtailing their activities. If the Scouts need money 
they have only to say so. The public will not fail them. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Westminster 
has its Abominable Snowmen no less than Tibet. Their 
existence is made known on the last two Supply Days of 
the session, when the outstanding votes are taken late at night 
without discussion and when by two evenings’ attendance 
a member can achieve the appearance of a respectable division 
record. The Snowmen generally escape notice at the time, 
but in the division lists published next day their tracks are 
plainly visible. Then they withdraw once more to their 
secret fastnesses, from which nothing but a three-line whip 
can dislodge them until July comes round again. Little is 
known as to their habits, but it is rumoured that they have a 
special retreat, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall, which no ordinary mortal is allowed to enter. 

* * * * 

On the service estimates only half a dozen of the Labour 
rank and file went into the lobby with the I.L.P. The rest 
of the official Opposition sat glumly on their benches. It is 
difficult to see what they expect to gain from this policy of 
non-intervention. The odium which they have incurred by 
refusing to support any measure of rearmament will still 
cling to them; they will be exposed to ridicule on the part 
of their political opponents for their apparent failure to make 
up their minds; and the growing discontent of their own 
left wing will be intensified. They would have done better 
to have copied the tactics of the Liberal Opposition who, 
while declining to commit themselves to any five-year plan 
for rearmament and continuing to emphasise their dislike 
of the Government’s foreign policy, have voted consistently 
for provision for the fighting forces. Even Labour leaders 
are now driven to admit that they themselves would rearm 
if they were in power. The average voter does not under- 
stand politicians who decline to support a measure which 
they themselves believe to be necessary. It may well be that 
the difference between the two Oppositions is the reason 
why the Liberals have done rather better than the Socialists 
in recent by-elections. 

* * * * 


It is generally difficult for anyone unconnected with the 
industry to follow with understanding the annual debate on 
the work of the Mines Department. Everyone, however, 
could share to some degree the satisfaction of Colonel 
Crookshank in being able to report a substantial rise both 
in production and employment. The most striking speech 
from the back-benches was made by Mr. Peake, a Conserva- 
tive and a coal-owner. He advocated a week’s holiday with 
pay for every miner and frankly admitted that this was a 
subject on which he had changed his mind. He was also in 
favour of retiring allowances for miners at 65 or even at 60. 
No wonder that his remarks were received with acclamation 
on the Socialist benches. 

* * * * 

An event of the first importance, from the purely Par- 
liamentary point of view, is the publication of the report of 
the Select Committee on Procedure Relating to Money 
Resolutions. Under the Standing Orders no amendment 
to a Bill is in order which conflicts in any way with the terms 
of the money resolution. For some years past the departments 
have developed the practice of drafting these resolutions in 
so much detail as to make it practically impossible to propose 
any substantial amendment to the Bills to which they relate. 
As a result of protests from all sides earlier in the session, 
the Select Committee was set up. It now recommends that 
the House should pass a declaratory resolution to the effect 
that the objects and conditions of expenditure should be 
expressed in each financial resolution in such wide terms 
as to permit any amendments to the Bill which do not materi- 
ally increase the charge. The attitude of the Government 
is not yet known. But the passage of such a resolution would 
remove a very real grievance and would constitute a most 
signal victory by the Legislature over the Executive. 
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AN IMPOTENT OPPOSITION 


HE session of Parliament which (unless events 
necessitate an unexpected curtailment of the 
recess) ends this week gives the Government legitimate 
ground for satisfaction. It has seen a change of sovereign 
and a change of Prime Minister, a Coronation and an 
Imperial Conference. The foreign situation has at 
every moment caused grave anxiety, and the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Spanish conflict in its inter- 
national bearing has been the object of perpetual, and 
often petulant, attack by the Opposition. But in the 
foreign field a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Egypt has been approved and the abolition of the 
capitulations in that country amicably arranged. A 
formidable rearmament programme has been launched, 
a Factories Bill of great importance has been carried 
into law and a private member has achieved a signal 
triumph by securing the passage of a Marriage Bill 
which brings the law on divorce into closer conformity 
with what is unquestionably the general desire of the 
country. Neither the substitution of Mr. Chamberlain 
for Earl Baldwin nor the Cabinet changes which followed 
as a consequence have in any way weakened the Govern- 
ment in the House or the country, and no one doubts 
that the retention of every seat by the Government at 
the thirteen by-elections recently contested accurately 
represents the attitude of the electors towards its policy. 
The vote in most cases was small, and the natural 
inference is that those abstaining were content with 
things as they are. 

But that is not all the truth. It leaves out of account 
one outstanding factor in the situation, the lamentable 
failure of the Opposition as a Parliamentary force. 
The Government’s record is by no means such as to 
disarm criticism. It has emitted a stream of estimable 
sentiments on the removal of obstacles to international 
trade and done nothing visible to translate them into 
action. It has given little public indication, whatever 
its private convictions may be, of appreciating the 
broad grounds for a trade treaty with the United States. 
And it was able to retreat unscathed from its first failure 
over the National Defence Contribution only because 
there was no one in the House of Commons, outside 
the ranks of the Government’s own supporters and 
one or two independents like Sir Arthur Salter, to 
drive home criticisms of the measure with intelli- 
gence and force. That sufficiently explains the apathy 
of the electors. They had few opportunities of voting 
for Liberals ; most of the few candidates of that party 
who did stand secured an increased vote on a smaller 
poll. And they had little incentive to vote for the 
strengthening of a Labour Opposition which has proved 
itself so inept at its prime business of opposing. 

This is a matter over which supporters as well as 
opponents of the National Government may well feel 
concern, for it affects the whole working of our Parlia- 
mentary system. The strength of Parliament in Great 
Britain has hitherto lain in the fact that there was 
always on the Front Bench to the Speaker’s left a set 
of men, most of them with Cabinet experience behind 
them, capable of directing responsible and instructed 
criticism at the Government’s administrative measures 
and legislative proposals, and capable equally at any 


moment of forming an alternative administration jf 
the Government of the day should forfeit public oop. 
fidence. It was on that principle that the recent decision 
to pay a salary to the Leader of the Opposition oy 
of the Consolidated Fund was based. The lack today 
of an Opposition capable of discharging those functiogs 
is not the Opposition’s fault alone. It is the rest 
in part of the system of National Government unde 
which we have lived since 1931. Whatever may be 
said of that system, there is this to be said agains 
it, that its existence seriously limits the number of 
possible alternative Ministers. The National Liberal and 
National Labour sections on the Government side 
consist of men who normally would be helping t 
constitute an efficient Opposition. It is obviously 
more important to have an efficient Government than 
an efficient Opposition, but our Parliamentary system 
for full success needs both. In a world whose instability 
is its most conspicuous feature the existence in this 
country of a stable Government is a factor of inestimable 
value, but that justification of a National Government 
in present circumstances must not obscure the price 
we have to pay for it—a price which, when normal 
conditions return, may well be too high. 


But this in no way condones the Opposition’s impo- 
tence. It is impotent partly through lack of experience 
of the responsibilities of office—Mr. Alexander, Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, Mr. Lees-Smith and Mr. Clynes (who 
rarely figures in debate) are the only Labour Front 
Bench imen who have held major office, and the most 
formidable critics of the Government have to be sought 
among its own back-benchers, like Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery, and, till recently, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Sir Robert Horne—and partly through its own. 
uncertainties and divisions. The sober and conservative 
trade unions and the more impetuous intellectuals are 
widely sundered, and their dissensions are dramatically 
and deplorably reflected in the House itself. Labour 
has never in this House had a clear and united policy on 
the all-important question of rearmament, and nothing 
could be more characteristic than the situation which 
arose last week, when the desire of the principal 'eaders 
of the party to vote against the Defence estimates was 
overruled (very rightly) by the rank-and-file by a narrow 
vote, with more members abstaining than voted at all. 
A fortnight earlier a still more unfortunate exhibition 
was witnessed, when the Opposition (against the better 
judgement, rumour had it, of Mr. Attlee) irresponsibly 
forced still one more debate on non-intervention in 
Spain at a moment when negotiations initiated by this 
country were known to be at their most critical point. 
Almost simultaneously, in a debate in the domestic 
field, after support of a Government measure had been 
announced by the official Labour speakers, the heretic 
Sir Stafford Cripps led an attack on it and orders 
were hastily given for the party to support him in the 
lobby. A party thus disintegrated and vacillating can 


give the Government no anxiety and the electors no ff 


hope. 


In the weeks that now intervene before the re-assemb- 
ling of Parliament the need of such vigilant criticism as 
any Opposition should bring to bear on any Government 
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will inevitably be felt, as it is in any Parliamentary 

s. And when the House does meet again the need 
for an effective Opposition will be as acute as ever. There 
js not much immediate prospect of improvement. In 
q more distant future, if the moment ever comes when 
foreign preoccupations cease to overshadow domestic, 
it is hard to believe that there will be no room for a party 
which, while rejecting the wholesale “ nationalisation of 
the means of production, distribution and exchange ” 
sponsored by Labour, will fight resolutely for the freeing 
of trade from artificial shackles, the rehabilitation of the 
League of Nations and a vigorous social reform pro- 
gramme at home. Whether that ré/e can be filled by a 


resuscitated Liberal Party depends on many things— 
primarily on whether disillusionment with the Labour 
Party as a Parliamentary force is sufficient to drive pro- 
gressive electors who will never vote Conservative into 
the Liberal camp, and secondarily on how many present 
Liberal supporters of the Government who protest that 
entry into a temporary coalition implies no abandonment 
of Liberal principles are prepared in other circum- 
stances to declare themselves Liberals sans phrase. These 
are obvious and interesting possibilities, but it remains 
true that the greatest handicap to Liberalism as a political 
party is the liberal-mindedness of the country as a 
whole. 


THE FILM IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


T the opening of the Film School at the London 
A Institute of Education’ this week Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, stated that an enquiry had recently been 
conducted which revealed that out of 32,000 schools 
in England and Scotland only 810 had facilities for the 
showing of films. This figure, Mr. Lindsay observed, 
showed that Great Britain was far behind other European 
countries in the use of films in schools (Germany has 
17,000 projectors in her schools and France 9,400), 
and it gave cause for thinking that this country was not 
tackling the problem of visual aids to education in the 
right way. Mr. Lindsay’s surprise and regret will 
be generally shared, but the figures in fact come as no 
surprise to anyone connected with the development of 
the educational film in this country. Despite the 
obvious assistance which the classroom film can render 
to the teacher, and despite a ready willingness on the 
part of the teacher to avail himself of it, progress in 
placing the new instrument in his hands has been 
tediously, sometimes discouragingly, slow. 

The financial difficulty forms by far the most 
serious barrier to progress. The cost of equipping 
even a reasonable proportion of the 32,000 schools 
mentioned by Mr. Lindsay with substandard sound 
film projectors would at present market prices be likely 
to run into six figures. While 20 per cent. of the 
5,500,000 schoolchildren in the United Kingdom work 
in schools where such primary necessities as heating, 
ventilation and lavatory accommodation are deficient, and 
there are still more than 4,200 regular classes of 50 
and even 60 children (two such classes often working 
in one room), it is natural enough that most education 
authorities should decide to apply their resources to 
more urgent necessities than films. But there are 
obviously far more than 810 schools—perhaps more 
than Mr. Lindsay’s 32,000—where films could and 
should be afforded. 

But assuming the difficulties of providing the necessary 
equipment surmounted, the question of the right place 
of the film in the curriculum is both important and 
controversial. On one fundamental point general 
agreement has been reached: the film can at best be an 
aid, an appliance to be used only when the simpler means 
of blackboard, map and epidiascope are inadequate. In 
this connexion the making of films on the more advanced 
scientific subjects, under the supervision of such men as 
Dr. Julian Huxley and Dr. Lancelot Hogben, has opened 
4p new possibilities in the teaching of facts not easily 





conveyed by normal methods. But in the more general 
field many questions have still to be decided. Is the 
film to be an integral part of the curriculum, or an out- 
of-school “extra”? Is it to have sound or shall it be 
silent ? Shall the cinema go to the child or the child to 
the cinema? These are problems requiring close and 
constant co-operation between classroom and studio. 

From the results of previous discussion and practice 
it would seem that two types of film are emerging as 
patterns for school use. The first is the simple illus- 
tration-film lasting at most two minutes, which the 
teacher can use as a “ moving epidiascope.” This type 
of classroom film was largely developed by the Scottish 
education authorities, who put forward the cogent argu- 
ment that the necessary speed of the teacher’s work did 
not allow him more than the briefest recourse to secondary 
aids. The second is a film larger in scope and ambition 
which, taking as its theme some aspect of the every- 
day organisation of the modern world, seeks to relate the 
academic facts of the classroom with the reality to which 
the child will go. In this new method of civic education 
the Post Office has done pioneering work of great value 
by demonstrating the perspectives of social activity de- 
pendent upon communications. 

A suggestion as to how this social conception of the 
film may be further applied is given in the recent announce- 
ment that Mr. John Grierson is to co-operate with 
Mr. Bruce Woolfe in the making of films for exhibition 
in churches. The churches are admirably placed for 
the use of cinema as an aid to the expounding of religious 
teaching. Geographically and socially they are the 
centres of every village community, and in their many 
halls and club premises they possess one of the basic 
necessities for film programmes. But how, in this case 
too, are films to be used ? The churches have a choice 
between three courses. 

First, they can exploit the cinema as a re-teller of Bible 
stories. Second, on a basis of their close contact with the 
community, they can use the film to describe the social 
services with which they are concerned. Third, they can 
infuse a new meaning into the conception of preaching by 
bringing to the screen dramatic narrative of a spiritual 
quality. The first of these policies has already been fol- 
lowed in this country, in America, and under Roman 
Catholic sponsorship in France, but the results have been 
palpably unsatisfactory. 

A film on the life of Christ, produced at a cost of a 
million dollars in America 10 years ago, treated the 
miracles as no more than cheap trickerv, and the film 
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was finally banned in the Middle West as provocatively 
controversial. Such an attempt is far better left alone. 

It is, it appears, in the social and dramatic narrative 
methods of approach that the new religious film policy 
will centre. That is where the main interest of the new 
venture lies. A start is to be made with Tolstoy’s 
Where Love is God 1s, and such plays as J. K. Jerome’s 
Passing of the Third Floor Back will no doubt 
find a permanent place in the répertoire. It is an 


experiment that will be watched with Considerabj. 
interest and many reserves. As an adjunct to the 
ordinary church service the cinema may well haye its 
place. To make it a substitute would be disastroy, 
The idea of “religion without tears” can very easily 
be carried too far, and the farther it is carried the more 
irreconcilable it becomes with the religion of the Gospels, 
But that is a caveat, not a condemnation. The danger 
is there, but it can quite well be avoided. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD CAMROSE (once Sir William Berry), having 
acquired The Morning Post, has announced his acquisi- 
tion, kept his own counsel regarding his intentions and gone 
off on holiday. The deal is of the highest interest, but for 
knowledge as to the future of the Post we shall apparently 
have to wait till August 27th or later. There have been deals 
like this before in Fleet Street, but they have all (e.g., in the 
case of the Morning Leader, the Daily Chronicle, the West- 
minster Gazette) meant absorption by a rival organ. Is the 
Morning Post to be amalgamated with Lord Camrose’s 
Daily Telegraph? The official announcement would suggest 
not, for the purchaser is in due course to announce his inten- 
tions regarding the Post “‘ and his plans for its future con- 
duct.” That seems plainly to imply personal immortality, 
or at any rate personal survival. But can papers so similar, 
but differing as much in policy as Sir Henry Page Croft 
differs from Lord Baldwin, be driven in double harness by 
the same pair of hands ? Well, we shall see. The disappear- 
ance of the Post would be a grave loss to British journalism, 
for in its narrow corner of the political world it displays 
ability, pungency (thanks largely to the brilliant pen of its 
chief leader-writer, Mr. Ian Colvin), and in many depart- 
ments real distinction; and it never permits its political 
views, pronounced as they are, to impart bias to its news 
columns. The Post, founded in 1772, is the oldest of existing 
London daily papers, but not by much, The Times following 
in 1785, and the Morning Advertiser in 1798. Lloyd’s List 
is older than any of them, but it was not a daily in its early 
days, and the Public Ledger has not had a continuous indi- 
vidual existence. 
* * * * 

On Monday, when the Duchess of Kent was driving with 
her two children to the coast, her car collided with another 
and its windows were broken. No one, fortunately, was so 
much as scratched. The Times recorded all the relevant facts 
in a paragraph of four inches. In the Daly Mail the incident 
required (1) a two-line heading across five columns, 
(2) 30 inches of descriptive matter, (3) a picture of the 
Duchess setting out from home, (4) a picture of the Princess 
Alexandra, (5) a picture of the gate (now and hereafter 
removed from the category of all ordinary gates) through 
which the Duchess went into a field to wait for another 
car, (6) a leading article on “ Royal Escape.” Which paper 
is the more likely to turn a patriotic monarchist into a 
republican ? 

* * * x 

I have read of the appointment of Dr. Kenneth Kirk 
to the Bishopric of Oxford with some interest in view of 
a conversation heard at the Oxford Union a few days 
earlier. The learned participants were laying down the 
conditions for the filling of the vacant see. The new bishop 
(1) must be a scholar and a Greats man, (2) could of course 
not be a Cambridge man, (3) must be a former don—there 
was the connexion with the University to think of. All those 
conditions are fulfilled in Dr. Kirk. The recorder of the 
conversation in question adds another on his own account. 
““ Give us,” he appeals, “a first-class priest who has been 
face to face with the problems of both his clergy and his 





laity.” It is certainly not an unreasonable demand, and jt 
is a manifest handicap to the head of a large agricultury 
diocese that his only experience of parish work should haye 
been a two-years’ curacy in a colliery village. But the need; 
of Oxford and of Oxfordshire are manifestly dissimilar an 
Dr. Kirk will probably succeed in meeting them bot 
as well as anyone could. 
* * * * 

How do the schools of today teach English literature? 
And do they do well to try to teach it at all? I happen 
during the past week or two to have been discussing 
English (I am rather under pledge to say British in such 
cases, though I never heard of British literature) novels 
with various young people of a generation later than my own, 
What did they think of Esmond? Well, they had had to do 
it for an exam. at school. Or Rob Roy? Well, they had 
had to read it as a holiday task. And so on. Nothing, it 
is certain, can be counted on more infallibly than to wreck 
the taste for a good book than to have to be examined about 
it. Have the schools found the way to instil a love of good 
literature without prescribing the reading of good literature 
as a task? It is not an easy problem, and the wrong way 
of solving it is more obvious than the right. 

* * * * 


There are some anecdotes that are worn so threadbare that 
the only interest left in them is their origin. Who was the 
author of the saying ? To whom did the incident really happen? 
Take the well-known story of the candidate who, when a 
constituent whom he was canvassing told him “ he would 
rather vote for the devil,” rejoined : “ If your friend should 
not be standing perhaps you will give your vote to me.” 
I have just come on that once more in the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant. Oliphant, writing in 1852, tells it of one Campbell 
of Monzie, who was then standing for a Scottish constituency. 
Is there, I wonder, any reliable version of the story earlier 
than that? It can hardly be prior to 1832. 

* * * * 


I wish the Prison Commissioners would consider a para- 
graph which I read in an evening paper this week : 

“A Borstal boy escaped from Rochester Borstal Insti- 
tution this afternoon. Parties of boys from the institution 
are searching for him.” 

Is it right, or is it (as I think) all wrong, that Borstal boys 
should on occasion be turned into warders and set to track 
down one of their number who is foolish enough to try to 
make off ? It is the regular practice, but the boys themselves 
hate it, and very naturally. Their sympathy is inevitably 
with the hunted. 
keep the boys safe, and ought to be their business, with the 
help of the police, to fetch boys back if they run away. 
Amateur sleuthing should be no part of Borstal discipline. 
* * * *« 


“Many a woman to whom a child had been denied owes 
the fulfilment of her heart’s desire to the waters and the 
mud.”—From a German hotel advertisement. 

Like Pharaoh’s daughter? Or parthenogenesis ? 
JANUS. 









It is the business of the authorities to | 
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By E. T. 


T the dinner at Mr. Puffington’s Mr. Soapey Sponge, 

A having swindled Mr. Pacey into buying his chestnut 
horse, Multum in Parvo, grandly said ‘“‘ That he certainly 
had not intended parting with his horse, though one more 
or less was neither here nor there, especially in these railway 
times, when a man had nothing to do but take a half-guinea’s 
worth of electric wire, and have another horse in less than 
no time.” 

Surtees published Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour in 1852. 
It was not so many years earlier (1837) that William Cooke 
and Professor Charles Wheatstone, of King’s College, had 
taken out the first patent for Electric Telegraph Alarums, and 
a year later Cooke was granted one for “ improvements in 
giving signals and sounding alarms at distant places, by 
means of electric currents transmitted through electric 
circuits.” 

In the days before the application of electricity the 
“telegraph” denoted what we now calla semaphore. Lines 
of towers on high ground transmitted messages from one 
to another. One of these towers, Watson’s Telegraph to 
the Downs (the part of the Channel off Deal), stood close 
to the Church of St. Olave, south of the Thames. . It had 
two masts, each with two semaphore arms, and was in full 
use till 1843, when it was burned to the ground. The new 
invention was therefore the “‘ Electric Telegraph ” in common 
parlance; but, as time went on, people forgot that the 
Telegraph had ever been anything but electric. 

The newspapers of the "forties are bestrewn with instances 
of the amazing performance of the new invention. Here is 
one taken from the J//ustrated London News of 1843: “‘ The 
velocity of Wheatstone’s messenger has reached a maximum 
which can safely be said of but few human beings, and 
we ought to be satisfied, as we know that the speed is about 
120,000 miles per second. . . . The bells of the House of 
Commons are rung by electricity, and its uses are 
extending.” 

For the first twenty years of its career the telegraph was 
in the hands of private companies. The first and principal 
one, the Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
was founded in 1846. Ten years later twenty-eight were in 
existence, all in such keen competition that their employees 
would damage the wires and plant of a rival concern. By 
1860 ten were still in operation, and by 1867 only three 
were left. The railways were among the first to realise the 
advantages of the new invention. Lardner’s Electric Telegraph 
Popularised, a work which explains the science, as far as it 
has advanced in 1854, in a really readable form, describes 
the elation its application produced on the railways. 

“All the station-masters, so far as relates to the move- 
ment upon the line, are endowed with a sort of omnipresence ; 
so conscious are they of the possession of this power and its 
value, that their language is that of persons who actually sce 
what is going on at vast distances from them. Thus they 
are in the common habit of saying: ‘I just saw the train 
pass such and such a station,’ fifty miles distant perhaps, 
when in reality all they saw was the deflection of the needle 
of the telegraph.” 

The rolling stock of the railways at that period was not 
of a very heavy description. Lardner relates two tales, one 
of pre-telegraph days, which he compares with one of an 
event after the telegraph came into use. The first is of a 
first class carriage, blown by the wind out of its shed for 
twenty-one miles. Fortunately this happened during the 
night when there was no traffic to collide with it, so the 
railway people slept in peace and ignorance. The other too 
has its comic side. On New Year’s Day, 1850, a train collided 
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with something, and the driver jumped to the ground to 
investigate. The train, freed from control, started forward, 
and at the headlong speed of 15 miles per hour, advanced 
with the inexorable force of matter without mind towards 
London. Telegraphic warnings kept the line clear, whilst 
the superintendent of the line boarded a light engine and 
started in pursuit accompanied by an extra driver. The 
errant train was caught up, and the driver climbed on to 
the last carriage and ran along the top of the train till he 
arrived at the engine, and so gained control, a bare two miles 
from the metropolis. The race started at Woolwich and 
did not end until twelve stations had enjoyed the excitement 
of this contest of man against matter. 

Business men took to the telegraph easily enough, but to 
private people it was an instrument to be used only on 
momentous occasions and for purposes of extreme emergency. 
The opening chapter of Trollope’s Barchester Towers (published 
in 1857) gives the wording of a message in which Dr. Grantly 
informed the outgoing Prime Minister that the Bishop of 
Barchester, his father, was dead. He hoped to succeed his 
father in the bishopric, but in order to remove the appearance 
of indecent haste on his part, he signed it with the name 
of the Rev. Septimus Harding. To this gentleman he 
said: “ There, just take that to the telegraph office at the 
railway station, and give it in as it is ; theyll probably make 
you copy it on to one of their own slips ; that’s all you’ll 
have to do; then you’ll have to pay them half a crown.” 

The earliest record in the Record Department of the 
G.P.O. (to which I was courteously admitted) of the charges 
made by the companies refers to 1850. Then the Electric 
Telegraph Company charged 1d. per word up to 20 miles, 
then 4d. up to 50 miles, and jd. for each mile further. The 
next year shows a great advance in the price: viz., 20 words 
for 50 miles 2s. 6d., up to 100 miles 5s. Thus when Dr. 
Grantly handed half a crown to Mr. Harding, he must have 
known that at least five out of the twenty-five words of the 
message he had written out would be deleted by the telegraph 
clerk as excess. Telegraphing in London was very cheap. 
The London District Telegraph Company, in 1859, charged 
4d. for 10 words, 6d. up to 20, and for prepaid replies at 
half rates. 

A passage in Lardner’s work shows that the species of 
mechanical intelligence required for the work was rather a 
new thing: 

“ Different telegraphists have very different powers as to 
celerity. These powers depend on practice as well as on 
natural ability and aptitude, and on manual dexterity. Not 
only is it necessary to transmit the signals in quick succession, 
but to do so with such distinctness that they shall be readily 
interpreted, and such correctness as to render repetitions 
unnecessary... . The relative ability of telegraphists is 
partly mental and partly mechanical, depending as much on 
quickness of intelligence, attention, and observation, as upon 
manual dexterity and address.” 

Private codes, when used, of course increased the trouble 
as regards accuracy tenfold. Finally in 1867 the Government 
decided to take a hand, and the next year the Telegraph 
Act transferred from the three existing companies to the 
General Post Office all the business of telegraphy in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. That was seventy years ago. Since 
then we have seen the electric telegraph supplemented by 
the electric telephone—first operated by a company and then 
taken over by the State—and Mr. Soapey Sponge’s electric 
wire largely superseded by wireless transmission. But with 


it all Cooke and Wheatstone retain their place in history as 
pioneers. 
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GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 
I. 


SCHOOLMASTER 


By AN ENGLISH 


NE of the most noticeable features of National Socialist 
Germany is the intrusion of politics into every sphere 
of life. Particularly is this true as regards education. It 
is the aim of the State to weld all (Aryan) Germans throughout 
the Reich into a solid and united body; and this can only 
be achieved by imposing on them all a common Weltan- 
schauung (philosophy of life). It has been found at times 
somewhat difficult to convert the middle-aged to the new 
ways ; but youth is a pliable material, which the Government 
is unquestionably succeeding in moulding into the shape it 
desires. The youth of both sexes is enlisted in uniformed 
bodies (the Hitler Jugend and the Bund Deutscher Maddel), 
and receives within these formations its political schooling, 
which gives it the Weltanschauung required. 


In order to maintain a united front the Government feels 
that it must suppress any attempt at originality of outlook. 
It declares, however, that the individual does not thereby 
lose his freedom. On the contrary he is held to have won 
for the first time a genuine freedom, in that he has been 
freed by the State from all such shackles as Christianity, 
class conventions and political strife, which have in the 
past prevented him from developing along those lines which 
are decreed by biological laws and which are therefore natural 
to him. This may sound an original conception of freedom, 
but it is nevertheless true that the younger generation today 
in Germany is more buoyant with vital energy than perhaps 
ever before. It has unbounded confidence in its leaders 
and is prepared to follow them blindly. “ Theirs not to 
reason why, Theirs but to do and die.” And with each 
successive year a further million loyal followers is added to 
their ranks. 


To maintain this enthusiasm at a high pitch the chief 
educative factor is the cultivation of the spirit of Kamer- 
adschaft. Team games, camps and mass expeditions of 
various kinds, community singing, all play a leading réle in 
the upbringing of both sexes. The boarding school, contrary 
to all precedent in Germany—the Land der Familienerzie- 
hung—has come to be recognised as the ideal form of school 
for inculcating this spirit into the young. 

Boarding schools are expensive institutions, and Germany 
is financially poor. Nevertheless, since 1933, the State 
has founded fifteen boarding schools, which it subsidises 
in a most generous style. These schools carry the impressive 
tite of Nationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalten (mercifully 
shortened for all practical purposes to “‘ Napolas ”), and are 
beginning to take a very important part in the life of the 
country. They obtain all the best material, both in masters 
and boys; and as officially privileged organs of the 
Government, they form the nurseries of Germany’s future 
leaders. 

In conformity with the fashion prevalent in Germany today, 
these schools have a military uniform of their own and are 
subject to military discipline and military formalities. But 
it is 2 mistake to imagine that this makes them automatically 
militaristic institutions. The Prussian’s love of marching, 
of martial music, and of military forms is just as much a 
national characteristic as the Englishman’s love of sport. 
In the same way as English schools use sport as an instrument 
of education, the Germans are basing their educational system 
on military formulae. Military discipline teaches the boys 
to undergo hardships, to perform unpleasant tasks willingly, 
to subordinate personal desires to the interest of the com- 
munity; and these are not very different from the lessons 
taught in English schools by other methods. That such 


methods are ill-suited to the British temperament should not 
necessarily condemn their adoption in countries whos 
outlook and ways of life differ from our own. We are, 
perhaps, too apt in our insularity to judge others by oy 
own standards, and criticise things about which we may 
not be wholly competent to express an opinion. 


National Socialism is not merely content with pervading 
the activities of the Hitler Jugend and the life of the boarding 
schools. It penetrates into religion and all branches of 
learning. History, literature, languages, are no_ longer 
subjects to be studied for their intrinsic value, but for the 
light that they throw on National Socialism. Historians 
today have all to learn to interpret history in the same way, 
and must regard every event in Germany’s past as a landmark 
on the road leading to the predestined climax of German 
history—the accession of the National Socialists to power, 
The history of the last thousand years must, therefore, be 
represented as a period in which every attempt of the people 
to unite as a nation was frustrated by the Church. Hitler, 
in one of his speeches last year at Nuremberg, even went 
so far as to declare the last thousand years to have been an 
era of Christianity, and the coming thousand as destined 
to be an era of National Socialism. (It is still a matter of 
open dispute amongst German historians whether they shall 
claim Luther as the first National Socialist or not.) 


In art, it is declared that the Germanic genius has in the 
past been hampered by having to adhere to Christian formulae. 
It has even been asserted that the text of the gospel lies like 
a dead weight on the music of the St. Matthew Passion, 
and that Bach would have created something far greater 
if his genius could have found outlet in more national 
channels. 


Until quite recently too, considerable uncertainty prevailed 
in pedagogic circles as to how far Goethe should be studied 
in the schools. How, for example, was one to interpret 
in the light of National Socialism his attitude during the 
Wars of Liberation, when he openly discouraged the patriotic 
efforts of his countrymen? Fortunately for the Aryan 
cause, however, Baldur von Schirach, the Reichsjugendfiihrer, 
has succeeded in unearthing a sufficient number of quotations, 
sparsely scattered among Goethe’s profuse works, which, 
when strung together and cleverly interpreted, make it 
appear that the author of “‘ Tasso” and “ Iphigenie ” was 
in many ways a precursor of the National Socialist move- 
ment ! 

Even science has become shackled to politics. Biology, 
now a principal subject in all schools, serves to convince 
the young of the necessity for racial purity, early marriage, 
and the sterilisation of the mentally defective and those 
suffering from hereditary diseases. 


The present situation is one common to all revolutions. 
Those who have seized the power rush violently to extremes 
in an endeavour to consolidate their position. The forceful 
onrush of a new movement brings with it new ideas and new 
theories, which must be given a trial. Then, gradually, 
as the political situation becomes more settled, a sobering 
element creeps in, and the excess and excrescences of the 
revolution disappear. Germany is still intoxicated by the 
early successes of her revolution and can think only in 
superlatives. Her outlook in many things is distorted and 
narrow ; but when the more violent of her experiments 
have failed and the fever-heat has subsided, it may be found 
that National Socialism has contributed much that is of 
permanent value in education. 
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Il. 
By AN ENGLISH SCHOOLGIRL 
WENT to Germany with very vague ideas of the real much relevance as they proved only that we have a much 
nature of National Socialism, but very sure that I denser population than Germany. I was ridiculed when I 
should be unable to discuss it at all freely. I came back emphasised the difference between mandated territories and 
ith very different ideas, To the people I met Hitler was colonies. But the most convincing, and perhaps the only 
borg a much more of a saviour than a tyrant. But he was real, argument, was the restoration of Germany’s prestige 
2 aa whom it was possible to criticise on some points. as an imperial Power. 
wr He was perhaps “a little too idealistic m tor the present Communism for Germany is still the international creed 
nay day. He was less ~ wise than Mussolini in his alienation that it was originally, based upon the conception of absolute 
of the Jews and the Catholic Church. But he and his equality. Neither of these factors are much in prominence 
; fisciples were the one more or less divine bulwark of Western in the Communism as practised in the U.S.S.R. today, so 
ing | Europe today against Communism and the barbaric East. that it is difficult to account for Germany’s almost fanatical 
ing Everyone I met seemed to agree with what I imagine to hatred. I certainly had not been prepared for it. Among 
of be the fundamentals of National Socialism, and acceptance the older generation men and women, who I suppose could 
ger of these fundamentals was only the more marked by varying — still remember pre-War Germany and in whose minds the 
the criticisms of its more superficial aspects. immediate post-War atrocities were still vivid, it was this 
= © I was staying in Saxony with what I imagine to be a more negative creed, hatred of the original Communism, 
gh fiirly typical middle-class family of modern Germany. that justified National Socialism. I was pitied as one who 
atk F They had been fairly well off before the War, but had lost must inevitably suffer a terrible fate unless we awoke to our own 
2g all their private means in the War and later in the inflation. danger. The *bus strike, the Irish question, the Indian 
. The husband, although he was not a member of the National question, almost all our troubles were attributed to a Com- 
munist source. 


Socialist party, was a State official. He and his wife seemed 
- to acquiesce quite sincerely in the present régime but were 





a less enthusiastic about it than their children (aged 17 and 
- 20), Herr A. might not be a National Socialist ; he might 
“ feel doubts of Hitler’s wisdom, yet I am sure that he, too, 
ee felt that the individual German was of no account beside 
of the German State, and it was as important that Germany 
all should care adequately for her poor as that she should care 
for her prestige. He, too, shared the view that Communism 
he was a demoniacal force to be combated at any price. With 
a. me he always argued in support of the present régime, though 
ke he emphasised that it was for Germany alone: that the 
mM, [ essential difference between the Germans and ourselves 
er was that they preferred to be led or even driven, while we 
al — preferred the illusion that we were ourselves the motive 
force. He could speak no English and I at first no German, 
ed so we had to communicate in a hybrid language with Latin 
ed as its basis. His criticism might, I think, be summed up 
et. | in what he said about a Hitler youth expedition, guam beaucoup 
he de “ Heil Hitler.” 
fic § It was surprising how much the other people I met divided 
an themselves in opinion into young and old. I have always 
*, [disliked such generalisations, but the Hitler youth has a very 
s, ff teal meaning. All the young people that I met seemed to 
h, — take it as a personal responsibility upon themselves to convert 
it me, The girl of the family had spent six months last year 
as in Arbeitsdeinst—and surely “‘labour-camp” is hardly a 
e- fair translation. She admitted that the work was often 
extremely hard, but what, she said, did that matter if one 
Y; was young and healthy? Her reports were certainly very 
plowing, and the photographs that she showed me might 
e, | have been taken at a Girl Guide camp which was doing 
se  — Practical good to the community instead of just holiday- 
| making. This girl was, too, a leading spirit in the B.D.M.— 
. the girls’ equivalent of the Hitler youth movement. She 
. told me that she was responsible for a thousand girls there ; 
‘i she spent three evenings at least every week at this work. 
af She took life very seriously; she was consequently torn 
, E between her own intellectual interests and Hitler’s canons 
. lor feminine deportment. 
¢ ~The son, and most of the other young men that I met 
e there, were most emphatic in explaining how vital was 
_- the return of the colonies. I was given innumerable reasons 
‘i for this, from the fact (if, indeed, it is one) that the natives 
s — Msist upon singing ‘“ Deutschland” when they are sup- 
j Posed to be singing “‘ God Save the King,” to the economic 


necessity for increased trading facilities. I was shown 
Population statistics, which did not seem to me to have very 









Of course they were quite unable to comprehend our 
attitude towards Spain. ‘They could not in the least under- 
stand how I personally could feel quite impartially revolted 
by the actions of both sides, much less how the British 
Government could put its head voluntarily into the halter 
by allowing the possible creation of a “‘ Communist” State 
next to France. Here one saw the dangers of a controlled 
Press. If accounts of Spanish actions differed in my English 
paper from their German ones, there could, of course, be no 
doubt that the German reports were correct. It was quite 
impossible to discuss the bombing of Guernica; the German 
Press was more or less unanimous in their reports and there 
was an end of the matter. 

However difficult they might find it to see my point of 
view about Spain, they were quite ready to understand our 
lack of sympathy over their treatment of the Jews. I have 
a feeling that Herr A. rather more than understood it 
Here again, though, it was difficult to find out how much 
my particular family knew. The girl assured me quite sincerely 
that although the Jews might be hurrying out of Germany, 
they were not being positively ill-treated, they were merely 
being shown, as she said, that in Germany Germans must 
come first. The Jews, like Communism and the Catholic 
Church, stood for an international force and go they must 
because they were incompatible. The Aryan race might not 
be superior to the Semitic, but it was not going to be ousted 
from its own ground by it. She told me that she was not 
allowed to enter a shop kept by a Jew in her B.D.M. uniform; 
but I know that at the hospital where she was being medically 
trained she was helping to cure a penniless Jew of cancer 
with radium treatment. 

It was, however, not that agreement over some questions 
was impossible that surprised me, but that discussion of 
these questions was possible. Walking along a crowded 
river embankment one Sunday after tea I was able to express 
most of my feelings about totalitarian States without feeling 
that my companion was at all anxious about spies. I told 
her of my surprise about this, and she said that the real 
danger of speaking freely was not of being overheard by 
Government spies so much as of being overheard by someone 
who coveted your job. It was easy to get anyone dismissed 
from his post by accusing him with very slight evidence of 
treason. 

This Fraulein X was going to introduce me to her class 
at the school where she taught, but this proved to be impossible 
as my last fortnight coincided with the time she was to spend 
with her class “in the mountains.” Most secondary schools 
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apparently have their “country houses” and parties of 


girls are sent out in relays with their class mistresses during the 
summer. Another excellent institution is the “ wander tag” ; 
quite frequently the whole school turns out with its sandwiches 
and makes an organised expedition to the neighbouring country. 

What rather surprised me was the food. I had been 
warned that Germany was “short.” As I had a large 
appetite, I had expected that this would be very noticeable. 
However, such is the relative sense of quantities that after a 
fortnight I had established a reputation for a small appetite. 
There certainly seemed to be plenty of food, though in this 
particular family it was mostly vegetarian. The “ Winter 
Help ” system was explained to me, and I was given a meal 
typical of what they would have eaten while it was in force. 
It consisted of a most delicious stew of asparagus, rice, potato 
and liver. One had such huge helpings that the fact that 
it was a “one-dish” meal seemed irrelevant. I do not 
know whether it was the food, but everywhere I went during 
about the first week I noticed a very definite smell. I could 
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never quite identify this, but it may have been Sauerkray, 

“Winter Help” was not the only way in which | Saw 3 
true socialism functioning. About three times durj 
four weeks that I was in Germany Frau. A. had to go with he 
husband to a party where all the men in his office took pant 
in the festivities. She explained that everywhere these 
parties were now compulsory to promote the feeling of 
equality between classes. One could see socialism in operatioy 
in many other ways. One of the most noticeable was the 
attitude towards entertainment. Prices were extremely 
low, a good seat at the Opera cost only about half a crown, 
and all the seats at the concert hall were the equivalent of, 
shilling. These places were always crowded. On Saturday, 
short services, which were in effect Bach concerts, took place 
in two of the churches and were, of course, free. Indeed 
everyone whom I met gave me the impression that we ig 
thinking of the present régime in Germany as Nazi (ie, 
Nazional) were ignoring a factor that was quite as important 
as its nationalism—its socialism. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—III 


By ANOTHER HEADMASTER 


HE healthy frankness of “A Headmaster” in the two 
articles that precede this will set people thinking. All 
he has said is no doubt true ; but he has not told all the truth, 
and he has led us to believe that the truth he has told is more 
widely applicable than it probably is. Everyone who has 
some inside knowledge of the situation among the smaller 
public schools knows that their lot is not an easy one. Small 
schools are not economical to run; overheads are necessarily 
greater per boy than those of the big school. But we must 
not be led to think that only the small schools are suffering. 
There are several large schools which are living through 
meagre days, which are appealing to the “old school ties ” 
for help to save them from a situation which means ultimate 
extinction. These schools, too, are entering into a “‘ ruinous 
competition,” and are as fearful of the future as their smaller 
sisters. 


Eton and Winchester, and the other great schools we can 
all mention, are as safe as the solidly established day schools ; 
but it is not because they are big, or because they are expensive. 
It is because they are providing a type of education and 
producing a type of man for which there still seems to be a 
real demand. They have something quite distinctive to 
offer and they “ deliver the goods ” expected of them. But 
the large number of “ schools of the second and third rank ” 
referred to by “A Headmaster” do no such thing; and 
the fact that, be they large or small, they are all suffering 
from the same dearth of boys indicates that some additional 
cause exists for their precarious condition. 


It is difficult to believe that success is going to any school 
because its headmaster has a special aptitude for patting 
the heads of small boys and warming the hearts of their 
mothers. The public is not so easily gullible. He may get 
a few boys in that way from the particularly innocent parent, 
but he cannot rely on that all the time ; certainly not for more 
than one generation of boys. The cause lies deeper, and it 
is brutally this: many of these schools, emphatically not all, 
are conservative, ill-equipped. narrow in outlook, snobbish, 
unenlightened and sometimes inefficient. Instead of solemnly 
asking themselves what the world needs most from this 
generation, they are satisfied to do badly what their betters 
do well. 


[ believe if inquiry were made it would be tound that the 
number of vacancies in the Headmasters’ Conference schools 
in the slump period a few years ago was roughly the same 
as that of the number of boys in schools founded or refounded 
This fact is significant ; 


since the War. and even more 


significant is the fact that certain schools, not all very new, 
which have sincerely, devotedly and courageously pressed 
forward with a type of education which they believe to te 
more suitable to the needs of the post-War world than one 
conceived in a totally different setting 100 years ago, have 
increased their numbers during a most difficult period. These 
schools have not had any head-patting entrée to the 
preparatory schools ; nor have their headmasters been forced 
to “carry their wares to the front doors of strangers,” 
Certainly none of them was able to take part in that magnificent 
advertisement so delicately and recently undertaken by the 
greatest, and the less great, of our public schools, which a 
large London daily paper provided through the circulation 
(gratis) of two special illustrated numbers devoted to the 
praise of them all. 
own initiative, these schools of more progressive outlook 
have held their own. The reason is simple. 


The schools referred to by ‘‘ A Headmaster ” grew out of 
a religious and social background which they have steadily 
tried to reflect and to perpetuate. Their real life began a 
hundred years ago when most of them were either founded 
or refounded. They became the natural avenue to the 
university and to business for the new middle classes who 
grew out of the materially successful Jaissez-faire liberalism 
which made our Empire, our wealth and our slums. Their 
background was the established church, the rectory not the 
manse, the Empire, the great civil and fighting services—all 
the forces that stood for stability, for having and holding, 
for the acceptance of the divinely ordained social structure. 
They educated for today. The only tomorrow they could 
conceive of was one as much like yesterday as a world 
which was getting better and better every day would 
allow ; for they too were part of the great nineteenth- 
century illusion that progress was automatic. The product 
of the system was good, often very good, sometimes 
noble. 


But today these schools do not look forward as much 3 
they should. They are still clinging to the past. To them 
discipline is still a greater virtue than imagination ; obedience 
a greater good than sensitiveness; the Empire in greatet 
need of service than the world; Englishmen still palpably 
superior to Frenchmen. They still educate for today 
instead of for tomorrow ; tradition is still more important 
than truth ; they are still under the dominion of noble but 
narrow ideals that have done much harm and will do moze; 
they still suspect the sensitive heart and mind. And there 
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are more and more parents today who are not satisfied with 
such inadequacy. 
It is for these reasons, as well as for the more material 
causes, that the cut-throat competition goes on. The 
statesmanlike suggestions of “ A Headmaster ” in his second 
constructive article are part of the solution, but part only. 
There is no reason why the schools that deserve to survive 


should be driven to cheapness or absurdity, to dinners, ties 
or insurance schemes, But there is need that there should 
be a change of mind in some of them. Those that survive 
the steep decline in the birth-rate during the next twenty 
years need not fear if they do their best, frugalised and 
reorganised, to cater for the world as it ought to be. But some 
are bound to go; and it will not matter greatly if they do. 


PICTURES IN SPAIN 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


EFORE we left Minganilla—a village between Valencia 
and Madrid, where we were banqueted and, after the 
banquet, danced to by the children whilst the women without 
their men stood round weeping—a woman took me to her 
house, showed me photographs of her two sons, both on the 
Madrid front, and insisted on giving me half a dozen 
sausages, about half of all she had, because she felt certain 
that I would be hungry before we reached Madrid. Then 
we of the International Writers’ Congress got into our cars, 
and, as my car waited for the “caravan” to start, one old 
beggar woman pressed forward from the crowd to ask me for 
some money. I was about to give her a few coppers when a 
boy leapt forward and exclaimed, with a passionate gesture, 
“No, no, give her nothing. The Spanish people do not 
accept charity.” 

This little incident lives in my mind with several others 
which go to impress on me what I can only call the seriousnes3 
of the people’s movement in Spain. Another is my surprise 
when I saw for myself that the University City—with the 
Government buildings only separated from those taken by 
the rebels by yards—is still used as a place of learning, for in 
half-ruined class rooms, their walls perforated with bullets, 
the soldiers attend classes. 


The welcome given to the International Writers’ Congress, 
by the people of small villages, by soldiers in the trenches, by 
a deputation of tramway workers in Madrid, by the common 
people in the streets, in cafés, in barber shops, in bars, if they 
happened to realise that one was a member of the Congress, 
were all signs that the Spanish people have acquired that 
passion for education and popular culture which goes with a 
fundamental revolutionary change in a nation’s life. It 
was our good fortune to symbolise popular culture for them, 
and this explains the great welcome which we received. 


To me, perhaps the strangest of my impressions of Madrid 
was that of the interior of a great and massively built church 
on the outskirts of the city—looking over, I think, that part 
of the front which is called the Caso del Campo—where a 
vast collection of treasures from the palaces and churches 
of Madrid has been collected. The domed, gloomy, vast 
interior of the church, with its congregation of royal coaches, 
rood screens, crucifixes, candelabras, tapestries, ceramics, 
was like a meeting of all the centuries in a solemn fancy-dress 
ball, not of people but of objects. Our little party from the 
Congress walked round, feeling as out of place as a member 
of the audience on a stage set. We made M. Julien Benda 
sit in a royal coach, which suited him well, M. Egon Kisch 
looked handsome in an eighteenth-century wig, but apart 
from these courageous isolated attempts we did not succeed 
in adapting ourselves to our surroundings. Myself, I made 
no attempt to take the plunge back into the past. On the 
contrary, I thought in terms of making films of these stage 
properties, particularly one propaganda film, to show that 
the Republic cares for Spain’s art treasures. 


In this church all the lesser works of art from the palaces 
and churches of Madrid have been collected. Along the 
Passages, in vaults and in chapels, there were placed thousands 
of canvases, a varied and unequal collection of ceramics, ivory 
Crucifixes, antique watches, jewelry, fans, and in one vault so 





many images of saints that we could only make our way 
through them along the narrow gangway which they had 
discreetly left. Our guide explained that this vault had been the 
home of what Franco refers to as the “ Quinta Columna”’ 
of his allies in Madrid. But some of the French writers 
lifted their fists in vigorous response to one Saint Anthony, 
whose clenched hand was raised in an eternal “ Salud.” 
There are traitors in both camps. 


Everything in this collection was catalogued, giving the 
name of the palace or church from which it was taken, as well 
as its number in the depositary. Among the pictures cata- 
logued here and in the cellars of Madrid, taken from private 
collections, are 27 Grecos, eight Rubens, 13 Zurbaranes, §1 
Goyas, nine Titians, six Tintorettos, six Tiepolos, &c. Many 
pictures and many valuable first editions and manuscripts 
have now been brought to light for the first time. 


Other pictures and treasures are in bomb-proof and 
damp-proof cellars of Madrid. The pictures from the Prado 
are in the vaults and cellars of Valencia, each of them packed 
so as to protect it from the damp. I was assured by members 
of the Government that nothing from these collections 
has been destroyed or (as has been said) given to the Russian 
Government in exchange for aeroplanes. The only pictures 
going abroad are those lent to Paris for the Exhibition 
of Spanish Art. I saw some of the pictures that are 
soon to be shown in Paris in the chapel of a seminary 
at Valencia. The chapel itself was strongly built, but the 
main arches under which the pictures lay in packing cases 
had been further strengthened by piles of sandbags placed 
above pillars of reinforced concrete. 


It is true that at the beginning of the Civil War anarchists 
burned churches and buildings in Spain which they saw 
not as things of beauty but as symbols of tyranny and super- 
stition. Yet even in these early days, they removed and 
collected the treasures of art from the churches, which have 
been saved. Maria Therésa Léon, the wife of the great poet 
Rafael Alberti, told me that when the Government made 
an appeal that art treasures should be saved, they were 
embarrassed by the quantity of stuff, some of it good, some 
trash, which was brought to them. Naively and eagerly the 
people look on the art treasures of Spain as their own heritage. 
The spirit in which, during a terrible siege, under bombard- 
ments, in a time of penury and hunger, the Junta del Tesoro 
Artistico in Madrid collected and arranged and catalogued 
meticulously the objects which we saw in that great church 
shows the same seriousness as that of the boy who passionately 
forbade me to give money to a beggar, as that of the women 
in Minganilla who received us with tears and asked one of us 
to speak to them in Spanish, just to show that we understood 
their fate (suerte). A people who speak in the language of 
war and armaments are looking ahead a month, perhaps a 
year, to victory. But a people who educate the soldiers in 
the trenches, who collect the art treasures of the nation 
because they have become the concern of the whole 
democracy, are looking forward not a month or a year, but 
to a future in which whole generations are liberated not 
by guns, but by the great tradition of Spanish painting 
and literature. 
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SEA TROUT 


By ANTHONY BUXTON, 


HIS is the time of year when right-minded persons 
are turning their thoughts to sea trout, for these fish, 
fattened by good living in the sea, choose by a happy instinct 
the holiday months of July, August and September to ascend 
the rivers for the excellent purpose of producing more sea 
trout, and incidentally to provide sport just at the moment 
when fishing is in highest demand. 
“* Sometimes,” wrote Lord Grey, “I think that sea trout 
fishing is the best of all sport,” and yet in my opinion it is 


engaged in with less knowledge and less skill than any form - 


of fishing. Few people realise that a sea trout’s vision is 
extraordinarily acute and that their lack of success is due 
to their detection before ever their fly lands on the water. 
It has become the fashion in many places to believe that 
success can only come at night, and that it is useless to expect 
to catch fish in clear water and full daylight. Nothing can be 
further from the truth, and I remember demonstrating its 
fallacy to the local fisherman on a little burn in Mull. I had 
been dumped by the sea pool and told that the water above it 
was useless except at night, but I remembered the advice of a 
Norwegian parson. “ Mr. Buxton, you shall fish where they 
tell you not,” and I peeped round the corner above the sea 
pool. From a merry stretch of rippling shallow water a little sea 
trout leapt into the air. There was not much covert, and 
I crawled slowly into the water below him and knelt there, 
to flick a dry “tup” upstream. The tup looked inviting 
dancing down the ripples, and the little sea trout of which 
there were several were pleased with it. There was no 
natural fly on the water and they rose as if they were surprised 
by the appearance of any insect, bouncing in the air to 
drown it, and then if time were given them, picking it up 
under water. My squatting position attracted the attention 
of a fisherman on the opposite bank, who was new to such 
methods, and he very kindly invited me to come upstream 
and put my fly over a pool in which fishing was considered 
hopeless except at night. 


This pool looked very attractive with deep water curling 
smoothly to lap a black rock-face and glide over a shallow 
tail under an overhanging tree. It was obvious that the 
difficulty lay in getting within shot without being seen, 
but there was some bracken on the bank and a certain amount 
of shade, and I used them both to reach a spot below the 
tree from which the lower half of the pool could be reached. 
By this time spectators had increased, but they were made 
to squat in the bracken, and a gaily leaping fish proved that 
the stalk had been successful. The fish were unconscious, 
and the first to be hooked was pulled quickly down stream to 
avoid alarming his fellows. The pool was full of them, 
the fishing delicate, for the water was very glassy, and though 
the trout were small they were very gay. Things went well 
till the top of the pool was reached, but there I lost my reputa- 
tion, for the fish of the day rolled solemnly up and, before 
the assembled company in the bracken, I missed him clean. 
The bigger the fish the slower should be the strike with a 
dry fly, and a Catholic lady gives the following formula : 
“When a big trout comes for the dry-bug, shut both eyes, 
say half a ‘ Hail Mary,’ and then strike.” I am not out to 
make converts, but that is good advice. 

There are other memories of a tiny pocket in the rocks 
just above the point reached by the tide, where Sea Trout 
in another river that had run dead. low, could be inspected 
from a shady bank. The little pocket was packed with fish 
just arrived from the sea, but it was difficult to rise more than 
one or two without disturbing the whole company, and it was 
found best to visit the pool often but never to stay there long. 


Also of a long sea estuary, the haunt of Widgeon and Mal- 
lard, where for an hour before low tide, where the channel 
was narrow and water had shrunk to a series of shallows 
with a few deeper stretches, the Sea Trout chased the cuddies, 








and made exciting boils at a wet fly with a silver body “ tj 

in jerks through rather muddy water over a most ’ 
bottom. Sport at such times was often brisk, if a herd of trout 
could be found by the sight of a leaping fish, but th might 
be anywhere in the estuary, and in any case when the tide 
turned they ceased to feed. The fish caught were aj 
full of cuddies, and though their appearance was disfigured 
by the number of sea lice they carried on their Persons, they 
were delicious to eat. 

Sea trout seem very subject to moods, but the theorig 
formed as to the reason for these moods are apt to be Upset 
by the fish. The right mood for the fisherman is deg 
certainty that he is going to get a rise at every cast. If hy 
can maintain that state of mind when all the facts are againg 
him he will be ready for that instinctive tightening to th. 
smallest pluck at his wet fly, or for the ordeal of self-restraint 
when a glistening silver fish rolls slowly up to suck in hig 
floating insect. Above all, let him remember that a sea trout’ 
eyes are better than his, that they are hard to approach and 
quick to detect the smallest semblance of “ drag ” or sign 
of clumsiness on the part of the fisherman. 

Anyone who spends a long day after sea trout will not be 
inclined to fish on long after sunset, and indeed he is better 
to supper and to bed, but there is an attraction of its own 
about that first half-hour after the light has gone. I like 
black fly well sunk for such occasions and have a theory, 
which is very likely wrong, that the trout are feeding on 
Sedges just emerging from their cigar-like cases. Excited 
splashes of rising fish that can be heard but only occasionally 
seen keep the nerves on a constant throb and the sudden 
thump on the line as a fish takes the fly in fast water is one 
of the greatest sensations in fishing. Darkness enhances 
the thrill of the “ thump.” 

Some people like the moon for night fishing, but in my 
experience its first appearance puts every fish to the bottom 
of the river. In clear water I can only suppose that they see 
the fisherman or his rod, and when the moon comes up | 
hurry home to bed. 


OUT OF DOORS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


” 
























UMMER, after all our weary waiting, is here at last, 
That is to say, she was here yesterday and she will 
probably be back again tomorrow. Today is one of those 
nondescript bits of weather which she leaves behind in her 
stead when she wants to play truant; like that pathetic 
creature, the “ stand-in,” who takes the place of a film 
actress during the tedious hours while the electricians are 
adjusting the lights, and who never appears in the finished 
film at all. She may spend more time on the set than the 
actress herself, but no record is made of her : just as nobody 
remembers afterwards those in-between days, cold, grey 
and gusty, which do not fit in with our conventional idea 
of summer; though there may be fifty of them between 
May and September. 

It is the poets who are to blame for this. They wil 
copy from other poets instead of using their powers of 
observation. The poets whom the earliest ones copied 
from were not Englishmen at all but Greeks and Romans: 
and everybody knows that Abroad is a place with real seasons 
which run true to type, instead of the hotch-potch we have 
to put up with in this country. Poetry has a greater influence 
on everyday thought than non-poetry-lovers care to admit: 
probably because even the most hard-headed business man 
among us was brought up on nursery rhymes and never 
quite shakes off his respect for incantation. So it is 
only natural that our Platonic ideal of spring, summer, 
autumn and winter should be one which dooms us t 
disappointment. 

Still, as I said, summer is here, and there is certain to be 
quite a number of days on which she will attend to the job 
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herself and not palm us off with a stand-in. On one of these 
days, leaning out of the window after breakfast and sniffing 
ecstatically at perfection, you decide that it would be a 
crime to sit indoors at a writing-table on a morning like 
this; you will take your work out into the garden and do it 
there. It all sounds so simple and so idyllic. What could 
be a pleasanter and a nobler occupation than to sit in the 
sunshine, green grass beneath your feet, balmy zephyrs 
playing with your hair, the scent of flowers in every breath 
you take, and to write immortal poetry—or even, for that 
matter, perishable prose ? 

But in practice there are snags. To begin with, the grass 
ona fine summer morning is not only green but conspicuously 
dewy; and dew, although it sounds more romantic than 
rain, is every bit as wet. It is difficult to feel inspired in 
Wellington boots, so there is nothing for it but a foot-stool. 
Now the only foot-stool in the house happens to be a pink 
brocade one with cabriole legs: and this, somehow, seems 
to bring the atmosphere of the sc:ne further from Eden and 
nearer to the Petit Trianon. 

Secondly, the balmy zephyrs refuse to confine themselves 
to your hair. They flutter the corners of the paper you 
are writing on, scatter the lawn with the pages you have already 
finished, and cause leaves and flowers to wave within eyeshot, 
distractingly. 

Thirdly, the sun—so welcome a companion in your leisure 
hours—is the greatest possible hindrance to the profession 
of letters. Its light, reflected from white paper, dazzles the 
eyes: its warmth lulls the brain and saps the resolution. 
Lids tend to close, coherent thought to relapse into random 
day-dreaming. It takes a stern effort of will to write as much 
as fifty words without a break. True, you can sit in the 
shade: but then being out of doors loses much of its point. 
Or you can arrange yourself with great care so that your upper 
half is in the shade and the rest of you in the sun: but then 
you come up against what is probably the most annoying of 
all natural phenomena—namely, that the sun (pace Galileo 
and vide Einstein) will not keep still for two minutes together. 
Inexorably, and with a sublime disregard for human con- 
venience, it creeps round the pear-tree and settles comfortably 
down on your writing-block again like an importunate cat. 
There are sun-spectacles, I know, at a price to suit every 
pocket. But even the most expensive ones give a depressing 
effect, as of November twilight in a s!ate quarry ; while the 
cheaper brands transport their wearer into such a lurid, 
threatening and phantasmagorical world that he might well 
imagine himself to be looking at a colour-film of the Day of 
Judgement designed by El Greco and produced by M.-G.-M. 
Interesting, no doubt: but not what he came out into the 
garden for. 

Lastly, there is the garden itself: and this is the most 
distracting thing of all. There is no need to descend to 
Godwottery, or even to know the difference between an 
aquilegia and an antirrhinum, in order to be enthralled by 
the ingenious and lovely permutations of shape, colour and 
texture (to say nothing of scent) which surround you. What- 
ever your personal beliefs, you cannot deny that the affair 
has been well done. 

Nor is the beauty of a garden a static thing, to be glanced 
at once and stored in the mind’s eye. It is dramatic: things 
are happening all the time, clamouring for your attention. 
Look again after five minutes, and a big hairy poppy-bud, 
which was recently all green, is slashed with scarlet. In 
another quarter of an hour the crumpled silk will be 
bursting right out of it. And while your back was turned, 
too, those broom-flowers have been visited by a bee: their 
stamens are uncoiled, their petals dishevelled ; they have a 
gay, raffish air, very different from their former demureness. 

The situation is really impossible. Nobody but an auto- 
maton could concentrate in a place like this. There is nothing 
for it but to gather up your papers and retreat indoors. One 
thing is certain: the greatest service that has ever been 
rendered to literature is the invention of houses. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OD knows it would be magnificent to be a dictator. To 
look round a picture gallery and say “‘I don’t like those 
ones. Remove them”—this we can all say, but with a 
peevishness how frail and ineffectual! It is only given to 
dictators to banish their artistic bugbears with a gesture 
of the hand, as we others, contemptuously turning a knob, 
purge the air about us of unpleasing sounds. Even so, 
we cannot purge the air in which others listen; nor can 
we order to be sterilised or shut up those who produced the 
sounds. To have a whole jazz band, crooners and all, 
not merely silenced but sterilised, or gaoled as criminal 
imb:ciles (better both)—how delightful this would be! 
To reflect on the baulked longings of the lowbrow, the 
pnilistine, all the great vulgar, for their jazz—what a solace 
for the spiteful highbrow as he listened to his Beethoven 
and Bach! As to pictures and books, none was ever such a 
yes-man that he did not consider all libraries and picture- 
galleries to need his purging; but fortunate is he who can 
gratify his desires outside his own dwelling. Of such have 
bzen emperors, popes and kings, presidents of South American 
republics, Mexican generals, and modern dictators. A 
good time, it is clear, has been had by all these arbiters. 


It is a fruitful day-dream. If one were arbiter in Great 
Britain, of what would one not get rid? The industrial 
towns, the greater part of London, most of the houses along 
the new arterial roads, all nineteenth-century Gothic churches, 
practically all Nonconformist chapels, most police stations, 
and considerable selections from our street statuary—but, 
if one is to begin on buildings, there is no end; no doubt 
the forthcoming bombing raids of which we hear so much 
will settle all that, though with the somewhat dull and 
heavy-handed indiscrimination characteristic of militarism 
in action. As to pictures, to imagine oneself wielding the 
winnowing-fan in the National Gallery, the Tate, the Royal 
Academy, and other exhibitions, is to feel, for the first time, 
sympathy with Herr Hitler in his pleasures. One would 
expel different pictures ; but to expel any pictures must be 
infinitely charming. Turned loose among music and books 
(or, as some prefer to call them, among numbers and titles) 
what pleasure to sort and sift, reject and retain! (Are 
there, by the way, any musical compositions which should 
not be called numbers? A book, I understand, is always 
a title. I like these names, and have begun to use them 
myself.) Anyhow, all jazz and Elgar would go, and most 
modern British music. 

One trouble about arbiters is that few people, even among 
dictators, are versatile enough. Training and taste being 
extremely departmental, you will rarely find in the same 
person good judgement in numbers, titles, and pictures, 
let alone buildings. There are those with a very pretty 
literary taste who like vulgar music ; and musical highbrows 
who like vulgar literature; in fact, I have heard the view 
that really good ears for music and poetry are practically 
incompatible, though adequate training in either may produce 
something that serves. It is said that Herr Hitler has good 
musical taste, though no other. 

Since writing this I have walked in Hyde Park and heard 
a speaker praising General Franco for a good Christian, 
abusing his Spanish enemies as a red rabble of diabolical 
scoundrels and thugs (rather oddly, as he also said that he 
admired the Spanish people) and calling Mr. Eden “a con- 
temptible little cur,” for aiming at neutrality in a struggle 
between Right and Red, God and the Devil. An interesting 
reversal of the usual abuse of the Foreign Secretary for his 
supposed Francophilism. But are Hyde Park speakers 
privileged, or are politicians fair game, or is “ contemptible 
cur” less slanderous than, say, “ man of straw,” which is 
said to be good for a large sum? However, I suppose 
soap-box orators know how far they can go. 
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Commonwealth and Foreiga 





I.—Ry SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE 

AUSTRIA, and in particular its capital Vienna, is the mutilated, 
uneconomic, and indefensible remnant of a great Empire, 
but a country of high strategic importance. The former 
Austria was always necessary to maintain the old balance of 
rower. The present Austria, small enough to be swallowed 
whole, would tip the scales in favour of the absorber. There- 
fore neither of her great neighbours is willing to see the other 
make that advance which it would be impossible for Austria 
to resist successfully. Until recently it was fairly certain that 
the attraction of language and of race was such that Austria 
would be 2 willing entrant into the circle of a reviving Germany, 
directed by a masterful spirit sprung from her own ranks. 
There was good reason for such an inclination. The older 
generation, mindful of but shorn of the Imperial grandeur of 
Vienna, had no pride in a tiny republic unable to deal on 
equ2! terms with their former dependants, the Succession 
States. They hated Italy for her theft of South Tyrol, and 
Cespised as much as they feared her. The working classes, 
unemployed and sterving, crushed at the insistence of Mussolini 
by arms supplied for the purpose from Italy, and conscious 
of the real Socialism and Communism smouldering beneath 
the surface in Germany, were not wholly unwilling to be 
linked with those whose fortunes if under a cloud were rot 
cf necessity permanently so, whose language they spoke, 
whose sentiments they understood and shared, and in whose 
market for production and distribution they would have 
some opening. The growing youth of Austria were under 
cducatione! and propagandist influences of a Nazi bias. 
Money to further the Anschluss was abundant. If it had 
depended on Austria alone, union with Germany would have 
teen certain and welcome. 

But a change hes come about in Austria, and for that 
change Germany has only herself to thank. The Dollfuss 
plot and murder shocked many hesitating minds. The 
Church has been alarmed by the Nazi attitude to the Vatican 
and to religion, and while the Church may not have much actual 
power it has enormous influence. Some control over educa- 
tion, primary and subsequent, is being asserted, and for the 
first time since the War the village youth, et least in the Tyrol, 
are associating themselves with their elders in the national 
shooting-clubs and meetings. Even in the Army a national 
feeling and pride is evident. It is more “‘ Austrian,”’ and less 
* German.” 

The increasing solvency and prosperity of the country is 
making for national consciousness. There is an increase in 
genuine trade, and the tourist traffic, notably from America 
and England, is bringing new money in appreciable quantity 
into the country. Political subsidies from Italy have ceased, 
and from Germany have dwindled. Revenue has increased, 
and taxes are borne with greater ease. Immigrants from 
Germany have brought industries and trade with them. 
There is a good deal of new building going on, villages are 
clean, fields are wel! and fully cultivated. Children are 
adequately fed, shod, and clothed. There is a sense of general 
sufficiency, though not any suggestion of abundance. In 
contrest pay end salaries are very low in both the public 
service and commerce. The strictest economy is observable, 
and the cost of living is everywhere restricted. Upon such 
foundations Chancellor Schuschnigg is building up a real 
Austria. A native of Tyrol, he has surprised friends and 
foes by an exhibition of courage and resource of which none 
thought him capable. President Miklas showed during the 
Dollfuss crisis more decisive qualities than were expected. 
If it is possible for the Government to come to terms with 
the Social Democrats, internal disturbance from the Nazis 
may be discounted. There has been some approach to an 
understanding, but political freedom does not exist. The 
Press is controlled, though not wholly muzzled. Subterranean 
circulation of literature, Nezi and Socialist, continues. Govern- 
ment appears to be despotic but not tyrannous. 

In the background is the monarchy. Its direct supporters 
arc eee rite el so is he opposition to it. As a national 


an understanding of the utility 
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of a monarch. Its chief opponents are the ambitions of 
Germany, the fears of Yugoslavia, and the intransigence of 
the Empress Zita. The obstacles to Otto are external, not 
internal, and for some time he will remain in the background, 
Meanwhile Austria is convalescing. 


1l.—By E. LINDT 

It is wi but true that foreigners have little knowledge, 
and can form no proper conception, of Austria. They like 
the country, talk of lovely Vienna, but have no idea of the 
special tasks Austria has to perform. When Englishmen 
today talk of Austria’s future, they prophesy the Anschluss, 
because they start with the general idea that since Austria 
and Germany are inhabited by Germans it is inevitable, in a 
period of triumphant nationalism, that the Germans should 
unite. And on the other hand, those who wish to see Austria 
independent are actuated above all by strategic considerations, 
It should therefore be strongly emphasised that Austria has 
a special task to perform, and that her autonomy and inde. 
pendence have a more than strategic significance. 

For centuries Austria has acted as an Ostmark, that is, an 
outpost, of Western European civilisation. Her position 
had to be established in struggles and wars against the Huns, 
the Tartars and the Turks, and, through more peaceful means, 
by spreading Western civilisation and culture through Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. This task was performed, until 
the World War, by the German element in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and after the War especially by the 
Austrian capital Vienna, whose social services, workers’ flats 
and high schools, and facilities for popular recreation and 
education, set an example in social policy to Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Austria’s function was in every way more significant because 
of her geographical position ; at the centre of the cross-roads 
from East to West and from North to South, she had economic 
and political, as well as cultural, opportunities. Austria is 
an important centre of communications for trade with Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe; and she herself, with her many 
specialised industries, has every opportunity for increased 
commerce, if only the obstacles to the import of agricultural 
products could be diminished. 

Austria’s réle as an intermediary between East and West, in 
some cases of political significance as a bridge-head, in some 
cultural as a scientific and artistic centre, in some economic 
as in the Danubian monarchy of the last century, has recently 
been obscured by the intensified political conflict between 
the Great Powers and by the increased pressure of the totali- 
tarian States upon her domestic policy. Austria’s foreign 
policy has consisted in vacillating between the two Fascist 
States, and her relations with Western Europe have been 
neglected, partly as a result of the pressure of Italy and 
Germany, who will allow no other spheres of influence except 
their own in Austria, and partly because contacts were con- 
sciously avoided by the ruling classes which, at least to begin 
with, were in sympathy with totalitarian methods. 

In the meanwhile totalitarian methods have created in 
Germany a situation which gives a new importance to the 
continued existence of an independent Austria. For while 
German culture has long ago given up the ghost amid the 
salutes and marches of National Socialism, in Austria it must 
and can be cultivated, fostered and further developed. There 
is only one place, Austria, where everything which wes valuable 
and sacred to the world in the German spirit, in German att 
and culture can now prosper. This need not be doubted o2 
the ground that Austria is only a small country, in the 
vast shadow of the Third Reich. If Austria achieves 
gcnuine independence, she will be the vehicle of German 
culture until a place has once again been won for it in the 
German Reich. If Austria is allowed to go her own way, un- 
influenced and undisturbed by developments in Germany, sh¢ 
can preserve for the world the treasures of German humanism, 
of German classicism, and German naturalism; and in 
addition she can continue to interpret Western culture to 
the East through the German tongue. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE BALLET 


First Finale 


‘Tue first part of the Ballet’s season at Covent Garden ends 
tomorrow night, after which there will be a pause for buckets 
and spades until the beginning of September. In the meantime 
Colonel de Basil’s Company has begun to display once more 
and to a more serious degree signs of that fissiparousness to 
which the Ballet seems peculiarly liable. The departure of a 
leading choreographer, with or without other dancers and 
with or without his own ballets, is bound to affect the future 
of a company. It is all the more regrettable that the split 
should occur just when the company has regained and indeed 
improved upon its former high standard of accomplishment. 

In the long run, however, these periodical disintegrations 
do more good than harm. For they serve, by facing the dancers 
with difficulties that have to be overcome if their art is to 
survive, to shake them out of the complacency that comes 
from lack of competition and an easy success with the public. 

Last year Colonel de Basil’s company gave an exhibition 
of the evil results of routine upon dancers whose audience is 
ready to applaud anything and everything they do. Itis greatiy 
to their credit that this year, whether in response to the prickings 
of their own consciences or to the adverse criticisms of a 
minority in the Press, they have been so obviously determined 
to put their best feet foremost. They may lack among their 
numbers the best dancers for this or that part, and they do, 
most of them, lack that definite personality which differentiates 
agreat artist from an accomplished dancer and stamps everything 
he or she does with the mark of an unforgettable individuality. 
But they have this year given us the very best that is in them. 

The most welcome feature of the season has been the 
careful revival of M. Fokine’s ballets under their creator’s 
supervision. Neither of the actual revivals—the charming 
but slender Papillons and Cleopatra, which was originally 
devised to provide a sensational miming part for Mme. Ida 
Rubinstein—proved of any great moment. But it was good to 
see Les Sylphides danced at the right, leisurely pace once more, 
without which it loses its dreamlike quality and sinks to the 
level of an ordinary classical divertissement. But one thing 
puzzled me. Why has M. Fokine omitted the final leap of the 
male dancer, flying back, as it were, into his original position at 
the opening of the ballet ? This, one would have sworn, was 
invented for Nijinsky, of whose dancing the wonderful power 
of elevation was the most remarkable attribute. It was also 
the perfect finish to the ballet, clinching the movement with 
a finality beside which the mere striding-back of the dancer 
to his place seemed feebly inconclusive. If the leap was some 
dancer’s gloss upon M. Fokine’s design, it was certainly inspired 
and should have been retained. 

L’Oiseau de Feu, which had become all mannerism and had 
lost the vitality of its ensembles because the corps de ballet 
went through their movements like so much drill without any 
meaning in a single kick, has wonderfully come to life again. 
Its naive grotesques may seem old-fashioned and crude in 
these days, but the spirit of a fairy-tale told with a child-like 
simplicity, which gave to the Russian Ballet when it really was 
Russian its charm and novelty, have been successfully recap- 
tured. Mme. Danilova is not, perhaps, able to portray all the 
elusiveness of the fluttering bird, but there is plenty of fire in 
her performance, and M. Massine suggests perfectly the rapt 
wonder of the enchanted Prince. 

It is a pity that with such fine classical dancers as Mme. 
Danilova and, second to her, Mlle. Baronova in the company, 
Colonel de Basil has not seen fit to give us more of Tchaikovsky’s 
ballets than the mere excerpts which constitute his abbreviated 
version of Le Lac des Cygnes and Le Mariage d’Aurore. If 
only in justice to his prima ballerina he ought to give us a 
complete Lac des Cygnes. I believe the response of the public, 


which has shown its appreciation of the performances at Sadler’s 
Wells, would not disappoint him. Perhaps in a reversion to 
the old classics may lie the solution of his temporary diffi- 
culties, if he is to lose a large part of his repertory until a new 
choreographer comes along. He may be found in M. Lichine, 
Whose Francesca da Rimini shows a promise that was not 
DyYNELEY Hussey. 


evident in his previous ballets. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*King Solomon’s Mines.’’ At the Gaumont——‘ The High 
Command.”’ At the Plaza 


How many people, with memories of far-off days when 
Haggard, Henty and Ballantyne filled every shrubbery with 
beast or savage, will look to the screen version of King Solomon’s 
Mines for a revival of that early thrill, when a sense of adventure 
was a sense of life? At moments the film lives up to this 
expectation. Material specially shot in Africa by Geoffrey 
Barkas recreates vividly Twala’s mud city and the savage 
warfare of the Zulus. In the studio Robert Stevenson has 
created some intelligently directed sequences, notably the 
crossing of the waterless desert, when similar shots of 
the footsore, thirsty travellers dissolve one into another and the 
distant mountains are never nearer. In the mountain caverns 
also studio ingenuity provides plenty of excitement as the lava 
spurts and huge rocks crash down on every side. But best of 
all is the scene. where Gagool smells out the evil doers, the 
Zulus snarl forward with their terrifying chant, and the screams 
of the victims punctuate the suspense as the little party of whites 
wait anxiously for the eclipse of the sun. This is the genuine 
** cauld grue,”’ to be felt by adults as well as schoolboys. 


But that is all. The rest of the film suffers severely from the 
unwarrantable liberties which the scenario department have 
taken. One would have thought that a plot so naively direct, 
and characters so simply and clearly conceived, would have 
been a ready-made scenario to suit all box-office considerations. 
But no; there must be a roguish and broguish heroine, whose 
presence causes the famous figure of Sir Henry Curtis to be 
watered down into a personable young man with a penchant 
for wavy hair and smiling eyes. In these parts Anna Lee and 
John Loder do their best, but never fit the film. Worse still, 
Paul Robeson—a good choice for Umbopa—is not allowed to 
exploit his considerable talent as an actor. He must also sing, 
and we are treated, at one of the more vital moments of the film, 
to a complete hold-up of the action, while he apostrophises a 
mountain (with echo effects) in one of the silliest lyrics that ever 
escaped from the limbo of post-War song scenas. It will not 
be only the schoolboys who chafe at such ignoble interruptiors, 


Cedric Hardwicke wears the beard of Quatermain, and 
Roland Young makes an ideal Captain Good, although, alas, 
he is permitted to reassume his trousers once the beautiful 
white legs have established his divinity. The acting honours, 
however, are all stolen by Robert Adams as King Twala. 
His commanding presence and his sense of movement make 
him much more than a storybook chieftain. He presents in 
full measure the dignity of the noble savage, and it is with 
real regret one sees him fall before the more civilised axe of 
Sir Henry Curtis. 

If King Solomon’s Mines represents the manhandling of a 
good story, The High Command is an example of the reverse 
process. It is difficult to understand why this slow and over- 
complicated plot should have been selected for the first pro- 
duction of a new company and a new and very promising 
director. It is much to the credit of Thorold Dickinson 
that he has made an interesting and at times very dramatic 
film, although his ingenuity cannot always cover over the ex- 
planatory longueurs of the story. The scene is a port on 
the West Coast of Africa, and the director cleverly presents the 
interplay of feelings between the civil and military sections 
of the white community. The atmosphere of heat and humidity 
is well established and backed by well-shot and authentic 
scenes of landscape and native life. A well-chosen cast is headed 
by Lionel Atwill, and Steve Geray makes an astonishing and 
most effective appearance in a serious part. In this connexion 
we may welcome Mr. Dickinson as one of the few English 
directors who knows how to handle his actors as well as his 
cameraman. Without any obvious striving after effect, he 
achieves in several scenes an intensity of drama worthy of a 
better film. It is in many ways a textbook of film technique, 
and not least so in the recording of the sound. Seldom has 
the perspective between voice and voice or between the little 
natural sounds of life been so clearly presented. One would 
like to see what Mr. Dickinson would have made of King 
Solomon’s Mines. BastL WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Irish Harvesters 
On the extreme west coast of Ireland I went to the haunts 
of an antique fisherman who is a mine of information on most 
native subjects, the birds in the air as well as the fish in the 
sea. He makes his way to little rocky islands rarely visited and 
indeed impossible to visit in most craft and on most days. 
He is eloquent on the rare birds and their nests that he finds 
in these wildnesses. It is a liberal education to talk with him ; 
but that education was forbidden me on this occasion. Against 
his usual custom he had gone over to England for a succession 
of harvests. Not one but many men of the district had made 
the same journey. Indeed extra workers of any sort are hard 
to obtain, so large was the exodus. Every year considerable 
numbers of Irish go to England for seasonal work, especially 
fruit picking; but the demand this year for extra workers 
—and in other industries than agriculture—is altogether beyond 
the normal. Seldom, if ever, has the demand been so great 
or the wages so good. Immigrant workers return home with 
money enough to keep them throughout the winter. The 
Irishman is much more mobile than the English unemployed, 
largely perhaps for the reason that he is singularly tolerant 
of the humility of his lodging. Are there any humbler homes 
than those in West Ireland? One that I saw consisted 
of exactly one small room. The whole building, made of 
solid enough stone, was almost a cube of about three yards 
or less. The rough winds encourage the bungalow with a 
low roof and a tiny window. How there emerge from such 
dark dwellings men with a gift of speech that any man of 
letters might envy is one of the standing marvels of civilisation ! 
* * * * 
Primitive Husbandry 
The simplicity is scarcely credible. Hay is still being cut, 
and cut with sickles. It is often good hay but full of the 
weeds that dry most slowly ; and it is a marvel how it is ever 
saved in so wet a climate. Much husbandry is as simple as 
husbandry can be; yet in an area that seemed all barrenness 
I came upon a holding that was a mosaic of little squares 
of grain and potatoes ; and the holder was busy saving these 
from disease by the use of the latest spray and sprayer. His 
crops all looked admirable. There were few such oases in 
the neighbourhood ; but on the most waste of open, heather 
spaces cattle of at least tolerable quality are in numbers, pick 
up at least sufficient nourishment, and are healthy and well- 
looking. A monthly sheep and cattle fair in the little local 
township is crowded with stock (cattle in the street and 
sheep on the pavement), business is brisk. Poverty is intense 
nevertheless. It is calculated that with some of the smaller 
homes there enters not more than four pounds a year in money. 
The inmates live on what they produce, chiefly potatoes, 
and acquire what they cannot produce by barter. In especial 
eggs are exchanged for flour. 
«x * * * 
Black and White 
The salvation of the land is the peat. It is of the best 
quality; and peat, like coal, is usually good if it is black and 
poor if it is brown. The surface is compact of peat in spite 
of centuries of digging, and the walls of the peat-hags are 
as black as the walls of a coal mine. Peat is heaped in great 
stacks by the side of the roads and sometimes narrows the 
road uncomfortably and overflows into it. The blackness 
of the surface from which the peat has been dug is strangely 
relieved at the moment by the quantity of cotton grass. The 
long white cotton threads that are the wings of the seed seem 
to be particularly successful in depositing the seed in their 
hollows, which are sometimes altogether beflagged with the 
streamers. These are as pure a white as the flowers of 
the thrift that decorate the (often at an inch or two above the 
soil) yet barrener dunes on the West coast of England. How 
little land or even stone is without its favourite plant! For 
example, I found thrift in flower in the midst of the barest 
of rocks on the most exposed of headlands. 
* * * *x 


An American Bird 

When you feel the force of the west wind on this exposed 
coast you no longer wonder at the claims that both butterflies 
and birds have flown the Atlantic. Among the treasures of 
one fishing lodge on the coast of Mayo is an American pectoral 





——==. 


sandpiper shot by mistake for a snipe, ruddy breasteq and 
sharp-beaked. A bird so light on the wing, if blown Out to 
sea, would have no alternative but to fly on as the wind 
commanded ; and a bird so quick on the wing would ot 
make heavy weather of the journey. The same SUPPositions 
would apply with at least as great force to the Monarch butter. 
flies that continually land on the West Coast of England 
Both the bird and the butterfly are natural migrants, that 
think nothing of a journey of a thousand and more miles when 
no winds help and conditions are normal. Incidentally 
sandpipers of other sorts are the commonest birds of the 
seashore. The sands are patterned with their feet and th 
air is full of their plaintive piping. 
* * * 


Leafless Trees , 

The willow trees of East Anglia and the larch trees of Switz. 
land have both suggested an appearance of winter to traveller; 
and reporters. Each variety of tree has its particular enemy, 
though some caterpillars have a considerably catholic taste 
The grub of the white ermine moth is devoted to the willow 
as two species, one bright green and the others nearly black, 
restrict themselves to conifers in and about Switzerland, }; 
was suggested in one report that a new enemy had been found 
on some nettles. If an enemy which devoted itself to nettles 
could be found it would be welcome enough ; but the nett 
is the favourite host plant of the very loveliest of our autumnal 
butterflies ; and it is a general rule (though it is contradicted 
by some of the scaremongers) that no butterfly in any of its 
forms is hostile to plant life. The common cabbage butterfly 
is pretty well the only exception. The oak is the host of more 
insects than any other plant, and several of them are harmful; 
but even when the flies breed on every other leaf or the green 
grub of the small oak-living moth strips the trees bare, the 
oaks recover, and sometimes put out new leaves late in the 


autumn. 
* * * x 


A Weed-Killing Formula 

The vogue of what is called green manuring is advancing 
very rapidly in agriculture, but the practice is rare, I think, 
in private gardens, perhaps to their loss. As I wrote the 
other day, Americans hope to arrest the disastrous exhaustion 
of their soil by ploughing in grass and clover. Another 
method is suggested by a Scottish expert, and this might very 
well be copied in any big garden where a patch may be left 
without produce for a year or so. Where land is foul and 
barren—one or both—he recommends sowing the ground 
with tares, crushing the grown crop and spreading over it 
calcium cyanamide, a chemical that is increasing its reputation 
as a great fertiliser and weed-killer. The killed crop is then 
ploughed in. Trials of the process show, I believe, admirable 
results. In some cases this green manuring is followed by 
a subsequent sowing and ploughing in of a ley of rye grass 
or what not. Green manuring in general certainly tends to 
produce healthy crops. 

* * * * 


The Dodo 

A learned little article on ‘‘ the Oxford Dodo ”’ appears in 
the summer number of Bird Notes and News, which is the 
journal of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. It 
ends with an allusion to the picture of the Dodo in Alice in 
Wonderland, and with a query. How did Lewis Carroll, ot 
Tenniel, come to know anything of that extinct bird? | 
think I can answer the question, plausibly if not with certainty. 
There exist, or did exist before the War, some very careful 
drawings of the Dodo made by Frank Buckland, that great 
naturalist who had many connexions with Christchurch. 
The drawings were the treasured possession of a small but 
historic debating society. Lewis Carroll, in the person of the 
Reverend Charles Dodgson, was of course a student of Christ- 
church and not improbably saw the drawings. In any cas 
Tenniel’s drawing, though imaginative enough, has too close 
a resemblance to the Dodo as reconstituted by Frank Buckland 
and others to have its source merely in oral allusions, as the 
article suggests. It is the big bird that disappears. We 


’ 


have lost our bustards from England as Mauritius has lost 
its Dodo, but fortunately the bustard, unlike the Dodo, had 
other homes. 


W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week”’ paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe Srectator.] 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of THe SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—If Mr. Ross Williamson represents accurately the 
dominant trend in Labour policy, an effective alliance of the 
progressive forces in this country would seem to be outside 
the range of present possibilities. The most important question 
of the moment cannot find the right answer, because Labour is 
pledged to nationalisation the moment it gains power, and 
because Liberals will not co-operate in the fulfilment of that 
pledge. 

Why is an alliance of progressive forces desirable and 
important ? Primarily because the rehabilitation of the League 
as the instrument of peaceful change and as a barrier to forcible 
aggression is an urgent necessity, and secondarily because the 
rehabilitation of the derelict areas in this country is likewise 
an urgent necessity. We want a national government which 
will pursue a more consistent and more courageous policy in 
regard both to international co-operation and to social recon- 
struction at home. 

The Labour Party, or rather the Socialists who have captured 
the Labour Party without, I suspect, convincing the majority 
of its supporters, say that nothing can be done for peace and 
social justice until the first and fundamental step be taken in 
comprehensive measures of nationalisation. Until control of 
the nation’s resources has thus been put into the hands of the 
nation’s representatives, Labour will not co-operate with any 
non-Socialist progressives either to build up the machinery of 
international peace or to relieve the distress of the untouched 
core of unemployment. Mr. Ross Williamson means this or 
he means nothing. 

I believe this is the present attitude of Labour, but I cannot 
believe that it is the right attitude. Socialists in France and in 
Sweden have realised the duty of co-operating with non- 
Socialists. Labour in England must face the same necessity 
and respond to the same call. One main reason why Labour 
makes no progress electorally is that it refuses to compromise 
on the absolute necessity of wholesale nationalisation. The 
majority of electors know that much can be done and ought to 
be done without putting wholesale nationalisation first. Liberals 
cannot give Mr. Ross Williamson the unequivocal assurance 
for which he asks; but this matters little, since Labour in its 
present mood will not be entrusted with power in this country. 
—I am, yours faithfully, H. G. Woon. 

Woodbrooke, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—I think Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s interesting letter 
must have been written without reading Mr. John Scanlan’s 
Nineteenth Century article which inspired my own letter. 

He says that State Socialism ‘‘ is the policy on which the 
whole Labour movement—from the extreme Right to the 
extreme Left: the Trades Unions as well as the constituency 
parties: Mr. Bevin no less than Sir Stafford Cripps—is 
united and adamant.” If by State Socialism he means the 
State control ‘‘ of all of the sources of production, distribution 
and exchange,” his claim is a large one and is, of course, entirely 
contrary to Mr. Scanlan’s viewpoint to which I drew attention. 
It would appear also to be contrary to the policy of the Transport 
Workers’ Union who have recently repudiated their Communist 
members, and to the Miners’ Federation who have only this 
week taken the same action. 

Personally, I have not met a Trades Union leader—and I 
know many of them—who would subscribe to Mr. Ross 
Williamson’s viewpoint. Perhaps, however, he uses the terms 
“ Nationalisation” and ‘‘ Socialism” as interchangeable, 
although they are generally regarded as meaning something 
quite different. Many Liberals would subscribe to the State 
control of monopolies through public utility companies, 
while they would oppose any form of State Socialism. 

If Mr. Ross Williamson is right regarding the attitude 
of the majority of the Labour Party members, he is also right 





in concluding that there cannot be any basis of agreement 
between the Liberal and the Labour Parties. The only question 
at issue is as to whether his conclusion is the sound one. 

I need not attempt to answer his question as to what the 
attitude of the Liberal voter would be if the majority of our 
electors were definitely pledged to a policy of State Socialism. 
The issue is not likely to arise during my lifetime, for it appears 
to me to be more remote than it was 30 years ago, but meanwhile 
if Mr. Ross Williamson has correctly stated the attitude 
of the rank and file of Labour on the State Socialism or Com- 
munistic issue, it would appear to be true that neither party 
is likely to have the opportunity of holding the reins of office 
for many years to come.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Sunlight Chambers, ANGUS WATSON. 

2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


THE NEW NAVAL AGREEMENTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your belief, as expressed in the last issue of The 
Spectator, that “‘ the naval agreements between Great Britain 
and Germany and Great Britain and the Soviet Union signed 
in London last Saturday are welcome,”’ will assuredly receive 
general acceptance. 

It is, however, to be hoped that, before these agreements 
are ratified, the mistake committed in drawing the Washington 
Treaty will not be repeated. In that Treaty the necessary 
space for the accommodation of coal fuel was inexplicably 
sacrificed in order to conform with the reduction in the size 
of warships which was agreed upon. In the opinion of many 
naval men, this slip on our part provided an infinitely greater 
inducement for its acceptance by countries with virgin oil 
ready to their hand than the main purpose this country had 
in mind for suggesting it. Care should, therefore, be taken 
to make certain that we are not again tricked out of the ability 
of beiag able to revert to our unsurpassed coal in event of oil 
being withheld from us. 

As the size of, say, a 10,000 ton cruiser (standard displace- 
ment) would only have to be increased by about 600 tons to 
admit of her being equipped with sufficient dual-fired boilers 
to develop 10,000 h.p. on coal, thereby providing a substantial 
cruising speed, it would represent a godsend, and that without 
sacrificing any of her characteristics as an exclusively oil-fired 
ship. 

It cannot possibly be held that the small increase of 600 
tons in standard displacement would nullify the laudable 
purpose aimed at. 

Were our fleet to be driven back on its colonial or home 
bases, and equipped to burn coal, our resisting power should 
not be seriously affected, but without the ability to burn coal 
our condition might very easily be hopeless.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, JoHN Latta. 

12 Portman Square, W.1. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—‘‘ A Headmaster *’ seems curiously to ignore the fallacy 
of supposing that his plan to reduce expenditure by a pro- 
blematical 5 per cent. (say £4,000 in £90,000) can enable the 
Public Schools to find boys who (owing to increasing child- 
shortage) will not extst. 

It is surely clear that when there are 30,000 fewer of such as 
feed these schools available, either 100 schools must have closed 
their doors or such schools generally must have suffered a great 
fall in numbers. No saving, resulting from the “‘ Head- 
master’s ’’ plan, could stave off a crisis for more than a very 
few years. 

The only way to save the Boarding Schools (for the true 
issue is Boarding versus Day School) is to increase the percentage 
of parents who find it possible to afford a Boarding School. 
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To do this effectively it will be necessary to reduce costs 
(with no loss of efficiency) by 40 per cent. ; and such a reduction 
is not so impossible as it sounds ; it can be done by a combina- 
tion of two methods : 

1. Agreement between parents and school-authorities to 
reduce “frills.” 

2. The non-sleeping boarder. 

By “ frills *’ I mean the wholly unproductive expenditure in 
which parents and schools are involved through yielding to the 
boy’s and the boys’ demand that he (they) should do and have 
what other boys (schools) have and do. I have found that the 
expenditure due to this fetish (and not even in the slump of 
1930 could parents or schools be induced to put up a real fight 
against it) adds about 20 per cent. to the cost of a first-rate 
education. 

The non-sleeping boarder is rendered possible by the wide 
choice which can now be exercised in the question of where to 
live. He has every privilege belonging to the boarder from 
breakfast to bed-time, but goes home to sleep. So heavy are 
the expenses and liabilities incurred by the school in the 
provision of a bed that I found it possible at St. George’s, 
Harpenden, to reduce the fee for a non-sleeping boarder by 
20 per cent. 

The general adoption of these two methods, desirable in 
themselves, would enable our boarding schools to carry on in 
spite of increasing boy-shortage. They would keep up their 
numbers at the expense of the day-schools; for rightly or 
wrongly the majority of English parents will prefer the boarding 
school if they can afford it—Yours, &c., 


Powder Copse, Boars Hill, Oxford. CECIL GRANT. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The plight of the smaller Public Schools may or may 
not be as desperate as ‘‘ A Headmaster” declares: but it 
appears to me both that he has misjudged the symptoms, 
and that the remedy he proposes would be disastrous. 

As to the symptoms: the most serious is the shortage 
of boarders. This is due partly to the reduction in the size 
of families, partly to the competition of the day-school. Many 
parents do not consider that it is worth while to pay heavily 
to send their sons away to school when there is a perfectly 
good secondary school at their doors. 

A compromise which has worked successfully in two schools 
at least within my own knowledge and which might be more 
widely adopted, is for the boy to attend as a day scholar for 
part of his school career, and to come in as a boarder for his 
last year or two. In this way he gains the experience of life 
away from home, the esprit de corps and the power of mixing 
with others which are the chief benefits of boarding, at com- 
paratively little expense to his parents; while he retains for 
most of his school career the close touch with home and the 
contact with the outside world which are the main advantages 
of the day-school. 

As to ‘‘A Headmaster’s ” remedy: in the first place, the 
number of schools which could enter into such amalgamations 
as he suggests is limited. But even if it were larger, there 
would still be strong objections to his proposals. The evils 
of specialisation in the sixth form are already causing anxiety, 
and they are at present mitigated by the presence together, 
in house and school, of boys who are specialising in different 
subjects, and who do something to broaden one another’s 
interests and outlook. To segregate in separate schools 
those who are studying each subject would lead to the worst 
kind of narrowness, and incidentally would introduce a most 
undesirable break in the school life, with its friendships and 
associations, of many able boys. 

In his method of solving the problem of headmastership, 
‘“A Headmaster” seems to me to be courting disaster. Of 
what benefit to a school is a “‘ visiting *’ headmaster ? Either 
he will be an intolerable burden to the “ acting ’? headmaster, 
who, being on the spot, should have full responsibility and 
authority, or he will be an unnecessary piece of eye-wash. 
This part of the scheme seems to be merely a covert attack 
on headmasters’ salaries; the latter may in some cases be 
unjustifiably generous, but I think most headmasters would 
prefer a frank reduction, where this is economically necessary, 
rather than a proposal which robbed them of independence 
and authority —Yours, &c., 


ANOTHER HEADMASTER. 


a 
THE NURSE’S TRAINING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Excellent though the reforms suggested by your Medical 
correspondent may be in principle, I quite fail to see how they 
could usefully be applied in practical nursing. 

If, as is suggested, nurses are relieved of routine work durin 
their probationary years, who is_to undertake these duties) 
Your contributor suggests that bed-making, washing and 
sanitary attendance—three duties which, together with yp. 
dressings, comprise the greater part of a nurse’s work—could be 
relegated, in convalescing cases, to orderlies. In acty 
practice, such patients attend to these matters themselves, Jp 
the majority of cases, especially in general hospitals, it is essen. 
tial that the patient be attended only by persons equipped with 
some knowledge of medical science. 

If, as an alternative, these duties are allocated to trained and 
certified nurses, then nothing could be more calculated tp 
discourage eligible girls from training for such a career, 

Actually it is not necessary to seek so far for the improve. 
ments desired. Whilst bed-making may, or may not, be q 
nurse’s work, the daily scrubbing of lockers and lavatory 
shelves—to mention only two routine duties at present assigned 
to probationers—certainly is not. 

Dr. Sanguinetti trusts that “‘ care will be taken not to arouse 
quite unnecessary discontent with a life which has its compensa- 
tions.” 

The fact is that hospital authorities have for too long exploited 
the natural compassion of the female sex; the fact that male 
nurses, working alongside their “‘weaker”’ colleagues, are 
offered better conditions azid shorter hours is proof of this, 
Would Dr. Sanguinetti care to work ten hours a day with 
half an hour break for dinner ? Or, if he were of the opposite 
sex, have his employer dictate as to whether he should wear a 
hat in private life or appear with or without stockinged feet 
on the tennis court? The extraordinary, and quite unne- 
cessary, restrictions imposed upon nurses, especially during 
their off-duty hours, are monstrous. 

I am not a nurse defending nurses, but for seven years, in 
this hospital and that, I have been tended by these unhonoured 
heroes, and knowing their life, I cen only wonder that the 
hospitals have nurses at all. There is no problem; it is onlya 
matter of fair consideration for services rendered.—Yours 
faithfully, Percy A. HILL, 


THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1rR,—In commenting on the debates in Parliamert on the 
Palestine Report you, in common with almost every one who 
has discussed the subject, find little virtue in partition but 
observe that no better alternative is forthcoming. Sir Arnold 
Wilson, on another page of the same issue, adopts in effect the 
same pessimistic outlook. But can this conclusion rightly 
be reached until, for instance, Lord Samuel’s alternative has 
been examined? The kernel of Lord Samuel’s proposal is 
complete autonomy for both Jews and Arabs in many of the 
most important matters that touch them closest, without any 
control of Jew over Arab or of Arab over Jew. If such an 
autonomy could be granted, would. not the legitimate grievances 
of both sides be largely met, and might not the removal of the 
risk of domination in this wide field, one that touches every 
inhabitant of Palestine very closely, relax the tension in other 
fields and render co-operation there easier? Partition has come 
as a great menace to all towhom Palestine is more than a Jewish 
Palestine or an Arab Palestine, and since the appearance of the 
Report a more accommodating and reasonable spirit has shown 
itself in Palestine and outside among responsible and repre- 
sentative Arabs and Jews. Partition carries with it such terrible 
risks that every alternative that has any promise should be tried 
first. After all, any other plan, if it fails, can be followed by 
another, but there is only one way of withdrawing sovereigt 
independence from a people and no friend of Palestine or of 
any of its inhabitants will wish that to be pursued. 


Since I am writing to you I should like to refer to the antici- 
pation in your leading article of July 16th in which you indi- 
cate one satisfactory consequence, in your opinion, of partition 
—namely, a reduction of the British forces, presumably to the 
figures of 1926 or 1927. But will partition, if, as seems prob- 
able, it is bitterly opposed by large sections of both populations; 
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lead to this satisfactory result ? Britain will have to hold a 
number of isolated cities and also a militarily indefensible 
corridor. It is not suggested that neighbouring Powers will 
invade these territories, but they will be continuously open to 
raids and a relatively large force will be necessary to protect 

m. Then there are the new Arab and Jewish States, for 
which legally Britain may have no responsibility, but can she 
stand by in the event, by no means an improbability, of hostili- 
ties breaking out between them? As it is the Royal Commis- 
sion has recommended a perpetual British armed guard between 
the Arab town of Jaffa and the Jewish one of Tel Aviv, and also 
between Jaffa and her Jewish suburb on the south. There are 
also the minorities in both territories for whom there are to be 
safeguards. Ifa safeguard is necessary can there, in view of 
experiences in Europe and elsewhere, be any real one except a 
British force close at hand? Hitherto Palestine and Trans- 
jordan have cost the British Exchequer nothing, except a small 
grant-in-aid to Transjordan. Even last year the cost of the 
army was paid out of Palestine funds. But the expense of 
administering three States must be far larger than of one, 
especially with the somewhat parsimonious British Treasury 
behind it. The new British mandatory territory will certainly 
need a grant in aid: it is very doubtful whether the proposed 
grant of a lump sum to the Arab State will obviate the need for 
annual payments in the future. The suggestion of a grant from 
the Jewish State can hardly be considered serious. It seems 
more than probable that Palestine after partition will cost the 
British Treasury far more than Transjordan alone has cost 
it hitherto.—I am, &c., ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


32 Teignmouth Road, N.W. 2. 


IRELAND AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$m,—In his letter in your iast week’s issue Sir Henry Page 
Croft says that under the new Constitution, “ British subjects 
who are resident in the Free State will no longer be guaranteed 
their fundamental rights at common law, including the most 
fundemental of all civil safeguards—the right to a writ of 
habeas corpus.” 

May I point out that this is not at all unprecedented in 
Ireland? In Northern Ireland, the Home Minister may 
delegate to any police officer unlimited powers of search and 
seizure ; he may keep men in prison indefinitely, without trial 
and with complete suspension of habeas corpus ; the trial may 
be held in camera; visitors, either friends or legal advisers, 
may be forbidden the prisoner; the death penalty may be 
imposed for offences other than murder and treason, and after 
a prisoner’s death in confinement, access by his friends or a 
trial being denied, an ordinary police officer may direct that 
no coroner’s inquest shall be held. 

These enactments are an integral part of Northern Irish 
Law, and if Sir Henry is really as concerned as he sounds 
about the rights of democracy, may I suggest that he should 
prevail on his Ulster friends to put their house in order 
before starting to attack legislation in one of our self-governing 
dominions >—I am, &c., Francis L. TOWERS. 

25 Craven Street, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sim,—In your last issue, Sir Henry Page Croft complains 
that the new Constitution of the Irish Free State abolishes 
allegiance to the Crown, and with it the duty of citizens of the 
Free State to take part in any war in which the United Kingdom 
may be engaged. Sir Henry overlooks the duties imposed 
upon the Free State and its citizens by membership of the 
League of Nations. The British Government has undertaken 
hever to engage in a war of aggression, and in any war of defence 
it will be able to call upon the Free State, as a Member of 
the League, not only not to assist the enemy, but also to give 
material assistance to Great Britain. Sir Henry will be the 
first to agree that assistance, given under an obligation volun- 
tarily assumed, is more likely to be effective and valuable than 
assistance required by allegiance to the Crown, which, whether 
we like it or not, appears to repel rather than to attract a sub- 
stantial proportion of the citizens of the Free State.—Yours, &c., 
LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 


119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20, 








THE WORSHIP OF GERMANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The origin of this discussion is associated with a quotation 
from the opening sentence of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It was the first relative clause in that sentence that was quoted. 
But the statement in the complete sentence is relevant to the 
subject, and it also renders of doubtful legitimacy the use that 
Sir Arnold Wilson made of the relative clause. That statement 
implies (1) an interpretation of history in accordance with 
which all the prophetic voices through which God speaks have 
their significance only in their relation to Him Who is the 
complete expression of God ; (2) a supreme loyalty in relation 
to which all other loyalties have a subordinate place. The 
assertion of this supreme loyalty is being made today at great 
cost in more than one land, and, in whatever branch of the 
Church it is being made, there should be no indifference on the 
part of any Christian to the fate of those who make it.—I am, 
yours faithfully, Davip H. TWEEDDALE. 
The Manse, Blackburn, Bathgate, West Lothian. 


CALVINISM CARICATURED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—On July 16th the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
caused much amusement in the House by disavowing the 
belief that a spell of prosperity must be regarded as a debauch 
sure to be followed by a very bad headache: “‘ that,” said he, 
“is a Calvinistic view of finance which I cannot share.” 
Perhaps some who shared in the laughter were witty enough 
to see the comicality of the remark. The Spectator of the same 
date, in a review of the latest R. L. S. book, rebukes the 
authoress for ascribing what she considers Stevenson’s depre- 
ciation of the importance of character to a “‘sheer Calvinism.” 
To many “ Calvinism” has become an abusive word to be 
used or abused in any and every connexion. Froude and 
Renan could only use superlatives in describing the man and 
the thing. For an admirable and impartial handling of the 
subject (as of many other themes) Dean Inge’s book on 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems is not surpassed for 
insight and sanity. 

Yet, even one so sure-footed may slip. ‘‘ Calvinism cannot 
be acquitted of an absurd and unsympathetic attitude towards 
innocent amusement,” and his illustrative instance is taken 
from a Methodist school prospectus (of 1872). And Methodism 
we had understood to be Arminianism—the antithesis of 
Calvinism. But, admitting the narrowness of Calvinists and 
Puritans generally, one remembers of John Calvin himself 
that one Sunday—if only once—he played a game of bowls 
in. vindication of his Christian liberty. When, however, 
Dr. Inge lays to Calvin’s charge that he anticipated Papal 
claims to infallibility with an even more trenchant doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility, we may demur. Bishop Stewart Perowne, 
in his work on the Psalms, says of him: ‘“‘ His critical sagacity 
is marvellous—quite unrivalled. He keeps close to the 
ground of historical interpretation . . . he is the prince 
of commentators . indeed the view which he con- 
stantly takes of the Messianic Psalms would undoubtedly 
expose him to the charge of Rationalism, were he now alive.” 
One is thankful, however, to meet with ‘‘ Calvanism” nowadays. 
—Yours, &c., JOHN C. GRANT. 


Rydal, Torquay. 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—May I follow up the letter of Mr. Philip Trotter, who 
draws attention to the existence of the Londoners’ League 
in last week’s issue, in order to draw his and their notice to 
the imminent disappearance of yet another of London’s (and 
England’s) irreplaceable treasures ? 

The demolition of Kingston House, Prince’s Gate (through 
which the owners have had a traditional right of access to 
Hyde Park) is, I hear, to begin immediately. Much has been 
written of this house, from Horace Walpole’s curious descrip- 
tions of the rabbit-warren of attics, still to be seen in its roof, 
where, he says, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, 
who built the house, used to provide side-shows for the ¢lite 
of Europe who came to the balls, banquets and receptions which 
she gave in the spacious rooms and great glass Vinery which 
occupy, with a continuous vista, the second floor, down to 
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references in the modern Press. But there has been little 
reference to the unique garden which hides like a miniature 
forest-glade within a few yards of the traffic pouring out of 
Piccadilly towards the Great West Road. Among the 
magnificent trees preserved here are “ the biggest Plane tree 
in London,” and two ancient Mulberries (now getting so rare) 
which must be among the oldest in England. Standing by 
itself in the middle of the garden is a large tree of striking 
appearance which is said to be rare, but of which I am unable 
to give the name. All this is to be demolished at the instigation 
of England’s Public Enemies No. 1.—Yours faithfully, 
Rolandsfield, Bude, C. A. E, CHUDLEIGH, Captain. 
Cornwall. 


CHILDREN IN BATTLE ZONES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The debate in the House of Lords on July 8th, on the 
subject of the Basque refugee children, raises a question which 
does not seem to have been sufficiently considered. Lord 
Newton disapproved in principle of the removal of the children 
from beleaguered Bilbao. He asked what we would have 
said if a neutral State had taken charge of thousands of German 
children, and non-effectives generally, during the Great War. 
The question has been repeated in the Press and elsewhere. 
It can be narrowed down to children and those of either sex 
who, from age or infirmity, are useless for any military purpose. 
Able-bodied persons are in a different category, and their 
removal from any recognised theatre of war is quite another 
matter. 

The Duke of Atholl speaks, I think, for the majority of his 
countrymen—on both sides of the Tweed—in a letter declaring 
that ‘‘ deliberate massacre of children, both in and away from 
the immediate area of hostilities, is something new among 
civilised nations, and as a British soldier I feel that . . . (their 
removal) . . . was, in the circumstances, completely justified.” 
Though the responsibility for the air-raids on Bilbao may be 
obscure, and one is loth to believe that the slaughter of children 
was deliberate, yet their rescue from the horrors of the siege 
was not only justifiable but a duty. To stand aloof is to 
share a moral responsibility with the Spaniards. Unlike 
some of his champions in this country, General Franco himself 
does not seem to have protested. 

But this is not an answer to the hypothetical question—what 
would we have had to say to such “‘ intervention ” in the Great 
War? I hope and believe that Great Britain would have 
raised no objection to, and indeed have welcomed, similar 
action in similar circumstances by a neutral Power, under 
proper safeguards. I go further, and suggest that the League 
of Nations would be doing a humane and practical work, if 
it could bring all nations to agree that such action in future 
wars will not be opposed by the belligerents. 

If we abandon every dictate of chivalry, the world will 
soon (and indeed it seems to be coming to this pass) lose 
all sense of honour in war, as in international relations, until 
Cawnpore itself comes to be regarded as a regrettable but 
justifiable affair, and the poisoning of wells as a normal act 
of war. Let us rather remember the countless examples of 
chivalry and humanity in past—and even present—wars. The 
case of tribal warfare on the Indian frontier may not be 
exactly parallel, but we ourselves give warning of aerial bombard- 
ments, to allow villages to be evacuated. 

Without entering into other aspects of this complex question, 
I would submit that the doctrine of unlimited “ frightfulness ”’ 
in war is a foreign importation, and the logician’s specious 
argument, that callousness is ultimately ‘‘ the best form of 
humanity ” (with acknowledgements to Lord Newton), is 
alien to British sentiment. Logic or no, chivalry and humanity 
are not dead, and I believe that other nations would follow a 
British lead in that direction. For what is a man profited, 
if ...—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. B. THACKERAY (Colonel). 


CLERGY IN KENYA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—You allowed me to ask Churchpeople in England what 
they thought that a Bishop in the position of the new Bishop 
in Kenya ought to do to get clergy; whether to be content 
with the few itinerant clergy whom he now has, or to join in 
the scramble for men and money here in England, or to 


—== 
ordain Voluntary Clergy. In Kenya I asked the Bis 
before I left what he proposed to do; but he did not 
what answer to give me. Here I asked men to tell me and 
I get no answer. 

Do you not think it strange that the Archbishop of Canter 
bury should send men to be Bishops without the smallest ideg 
how they are to provide what they all say is essential for the 
life of the Church in their dioceses? Do you not think jp 
strange that no one in England should be able to answer such 
a question? Is not there something strangely fatuoys in 
such conduct ? Is it surprising that men overseas, Seeing 
consequences of it, care very little whether they have a Bishop 
or not? Is it surprising that when they see that money j 
the governing factor in all these Church arrangements 
should talk of a “‘ commercialised Christianity” and say thy 
they do not want it? Is it surprising that when the first 
appeal is for money, they should be slow to respond? Whe 
they do subscribe, what do they get? Can any truth 
established and expand on this foundation ? When our leader 
cannot tell us how they propose to meet needs on which they 
insist as fundamental, can they expect us to be enthusiastic 
followers ? Is not the Church made to appear an institution 
designed to provide a profession for a certain number of 
young men? And is it not plain that neither laymen nor their 
sons are very concerned to see the profession well supplied? 
Could any system be devised less calculated to conduce to 
expansion, less fitted for a widely scattered society of Christign 
men? Has any religious teaching ever spread widely on such 
a foundation? When the Apostles and their followers set oy 
to convert the world, did they so restrict the ministry of the 
Church which they sought to establish? On the contrary, 
wherever they went, they established the Church as one 
Body, the Church with its ministers; wherever they went 
the whole was before them. They were not always looking 
behind them, still less were they always crying that no clergy 
could be found unless money was first found to provide for 
them. Is it not plain to all men that an expanding Church 
must find its clergy wherever it may go? Is it not plain 
that it is impossible in small scattered groups to begin with 
a stipendiary order? A stipendiary order may perhaps be 
good for a settled and long-established society, but for a 
rapidly expanding one how can it be good? It can only be 
a severe brake on expansion. It may not stop it altogether, 
but it can, and does, check it. Why then do not our leaders 
at home, seeing that they too are constantly deploring the 
paucity of clergy, give some answer to questions like these ?— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ROLAND ALLEN. 

Heathcroft, Weybridge. 













































THE BOMBING OF GERNIKA 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Si1r,—It is, and should be, unusual for reporters of events to 
enter into public controversy. We generally have enough to do 
each day not to waste our time on baseline propagandists. 
But Mr. D. Jerrold’s letter in your issue of last week throws 
such doubt on my professional competence that as the Corre- 
spondent to whom Mr. Jerrold refers I feel I must abandon 
anonymity, and warn the author off the course. 

I did not, as Mr. D. Jerrold alleges, pay a “‘ hurried visit” 
to Gernika. I was walking in and around Gernika between 
II p.m. and 1 a.m. in the evening of April 26th-27th, carrying 
out the careful enquiries which the situation demanded. In 
order to make absolutely certain of the facts, I chose not to 
hurry back to Bilbao and send a story that evening, but to 
wait until the next afternoon. By that time I had questioned 
about twenty of the homeless people in Gernika itself, and 
eighty more in Bilbao next morning. They showed no signs 
of war-hysteria. 

In the two hours that I was at Gernika I had, and used, 
every opportunity for the “‘ meticulous examination ” of the 
new bombholes there. It is not true, as Mr. D. Jerrold states, 
that there were none in open spaces in Gernika. I saw three 
immense bombholes in the open space immediately east of 
the Casa de Juntas; about forty feet wide and twenty deep, 
they were of precisely the same kind as that in which I and 
other correspondents sheltered that afternoon in the village of 
Arbacegui-Guerrikaiz. The metal fragments were exactly the 
same type. The bombholes were bombholes, not shellholes. 
As for the idiotic story about mines, what retreating army it 
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the world mines and destroys roads fifteen miles behind the 
furthest point of its retreat, on the only line of communications 
with its base, and lays the mines so badly that they go off in 
the middle of a public square ? For the whole assumption at 
the back of Mr. Jerrold’s argument is false. There were no 
departing troops going through Gernika on April 26th: the 

Basque army did not fall back on Gernika until two days later. 

As for gardens in which Mr. D. Jerrold will find bombholes, 
I suggest that he should visit the hospital on the left of the 
main road going out of Gernika to Bermeo, opposite the 
burnt out main garage of the town. And the now tumbled 
buildings of Gernika were plastered with bombholes, including 
the school buildings and the two churches of Andra Mari 
and San Juan, when I visited the town. 

I do not think that either Mr. Jerrold or myself can deny 
that Gernika was burnt to the ground in a very thorough 
way. If therefore grass and flowers are, as he alleges, in 
fine condition, it does not seem to affect the argument in either 
sense. I may add, however, that the German two-pounder 
thermite bomb dropped in enormous numbers on Gernika 
does not normally burn vegetation : if it falls on open ground 
it penetrates up to the fin, and there are no signs of burning 
on grass, for instance, but a narrow ring of grey ash round 
the projectile. Its effect on houses and pinewoods with 
their carpet of needles is, I have seen many times, entirely 
different. 

In order to clear away the extraordinary confusion of the 
issues established by Mr. Jerrold, may I put it on record 
here, as a correspondent who travelled freely over the province 
of Vizcaya in the months April, May, June, 1937, that 
the town of Gernika never was bombed before April 26th, 
and that as far as I know no such claim was ever made by 
either side 2? The story of earlier bombings, so far as I have 
been able to discover, was only invented after April 26th as 
a final line of defence against overwhelming evidence that 
Gernika had in fact been bombarded. 

Finally, after Mr. Jerrold’s long-distance demolition of 
“alleged eyewitnesses ”? such as myself, may I be permitted 
to analyse Mr. Jerrold’s fabrication of an “‘ eyewitness ” 
to his own argument? He cites Mr. Gerahty, author of 
The Road to Madrid, to clinch the matter: but I fear that 
Mr. Jerrold is incapable of reading black and white. Or 
perhaps he is over eager. 

1. On p. 233 of The Road to Madrid Mr. Gerahty leaves 
Salamanca on a Sunday morning (April 25th) and p. 234 rests 
the night at Vitoria. P. 234, “Next day,” Monday, April 
26th, he was “‘ unable to visit the front as rapid movements were 
going on,” and ‘‘had to content himself with making the 
closer acquaintance ” of Vitoria. He was “ not able entirely 
to forget the war as a fleet of fifteen bombing planes on their 
way to attack the enemy . . . passed over the town.” ; p. 235, 
“next morning,” ‘Tuesday, April 27th, Mr. Gerahty was 
able to leave Vitoria and visit the front. 

In other words. Mr. Gerahty was at Vitoria the day 
Gernika was bombed, 40 miles away across mountains, and he 
saw the planes flying there. So much for Mr. Gerahty’s 
claim to be an eyewitness of no bombardment. 

2. Nor does Mr. Gerahty say, as Mr. Jerrold alleges, that 
he was “in a position to see the bombardment.” On p. 242, 
he says that on Tuesday, April 27th, he was at Markina, 
“where the alleged bombing could easily have been heard 
had it taken place.” As a noisy battleline on April 27th lay 
between Markina and Gernika this statement is, to say the 
least, meaningless: but in consideration of the fact that 
Gernika was bombed twenty-four hours before, we can let 
Mr. Gerahty step off the witness-stand with the modest sugges- 
tion that, as a correspondent, he should in future be quicker 
on his stories. 

As for Mr. Jerrold, lessons in reading and basic chronology 
are indicated. 

Nor can I accept the evidence of other journalists who were 
allowed to enter Gernika three days after the insurgents 
occupied it as in any sense valuable. Why were they not 
allowed to enter Gernika immediately after the troops ? 
] was myself in the Basque front line (so far as it could be called 
one) when Gernika was abandoned: there was no fighting 
and no danger. But, for some reason or other, they had to 
Wait. Why? Can it have been war-hysteria? Or simply 
War preparation ?>—Yours, &c., G. L. STEER. 

London, W’.r, 


CHEVAUX ET CAVALIERS 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


D’aprés les statistiques il y a en France aujourd’hui a peu prés 
autant_ de chevaux qu’avant la guerre. Le cheval aurait donc 
échappé 4a la crise. II faut s’en féliciter, car c’est chose rare. 
L’habitant d’une grande ville aurait cru le contraire, puisqu’il 
ne voit plus d’attelages. Quelques fardiers circulent encore, 
surtout de bon matin dans les faubourgs, tandis qu’a la nuit 
tombante quelques cochers chenus sortent encore de vieux 
fiacres. Mais peu de citadins ont occasion de les rencontrer, 
et ce n’est que de temps 4 autre qu’ils croisent des cavaliers 
rentrant du Bois. Pourtant—et malgré les apparences—il ne 
faudrait pas en déduire que c’est surtout le pari-mutuel qui 
démontre aux Parisiens la survivance de la race chevaline. 

C’est dans les campagnes que le cheval résiste, malgré la 
part faite 4 la traction mécanique. Le cultivateur a beau pos- 
séder une camionnette ou une automobile démodée, le cheval 
n’en reste pas moins son fidéle compagnon de travail. Le 
tracteur, trop coliteux, se préte mal a la petite culture. Il ya 
quelques années le moteur semblait emporter l’avantage, mais 
VPengouement s’est ralenti avec lexpérience. On reconnait 
maintenant qu’il y a toujours place pour le cheval, aussi bien a 
la ferme que sur le champ de bataille. Si d’une part la défense 
nationale réclame des divisions motorisées pour répondre 4 
celles qui pourraient mener une attaque brusquée, d’autre 
part il est avéré que la motorisation a ses limites et ne saurait 
répondre a tous les besoins tactiques. 

La motorisation totale eut donné le coup de grace 4 l’élevage 
du cheval en France, car les producteurs ne pourraient vivre 
sans l’armée. Elle demeure leur cliente, mais il faudra qu’ils 
se conforment aux conditions nouvelles. De méme qu’il n’y 
a plus d’attelages de luxe et que le camion remplace le gros 
cheval de trait, de méme la cavalerie, avec son nouveau réle, 
peut se dispenser d’une diversité de montures. Les sociétés 
hippiques rurales, de création récente, semblent l’avoir compris, 
puisqu’elles aiguillent leurs adhérents vers l’élevage de bétes a 
deux fins, pratiques a la fois pour la culture et pour l’armée. 
C’est ce que préconise, du reste, le général Weygand, chez 
qui le grand capitaine n’éclipsa jamais le cavalier averti. Il 
vient d’exprimer sa satisfaction de voir se révéler, dans des 
chevaux dont le volume et le poids paraissent les leur interdire, 
des qualités de porteurs souples et légers dans leurs allures. 

Mais il ne suffit pas d’avoir sauvé le cheval, il faut s’assurer 
des cavaliers. Ici non plus la situation n’est pas mauvaise ; 
aprés une période ot tout était pour l’auto, léquitation 
retrouve sa vogue. Dans les manéges les cours pour enfants* 
sont trés suivis, car les prix sont abordables lorsqu’on monte 
en groupe. En plus des officiers, les allées du Bois revoient 
de nombreux cavaliers et amazones, non seulement ceux qui 
désirent simplement se montrer a4 cheval, mais ceux qui pren- 
nent leurs progrés 4 coeur. En outre, les diverses sociétés 
qui préparent les jeunes gens pour les armes montées annoncent 
des escadrons au complet. Comme c’est larmée qui préte 
les chevaux, ces groupements peuvent réduire les cotisations 
au minimum; la reprise hebdomadaire sous la direction 
d’instructeurs qualifiés revient 4 environ cing francs. 

De son cété, le public semble s’intéresser vivement aux 
manifestations équestres. Evidemment le Concours hippique 
ne voit jamais l’affluence de Longchamp pour le Grand Prix ; 
néanmoins il y a toujours foule au Grand Palais pour les 
reprises des écuyers de Saumur et pour les journées militaires. 

Tout cela étant acquis, il reste une ombre au tableau. 
Aimons-nous le cheval comme il mérite d’étre aimé ? Le doute 
est permis en raison d’un récent arrét du Conseil d’Etat 
portant que, conformément aux lois en vigueur, une société 
pour la protection du cheval ne peut étre assimilée 4 celles qui 
ont “un but philanthropique et social.” Il fut un temps ow, 
en Angleterre, nos charretiers avaient la réputation de battre 
leurs chevaux comme platre. Nous aimons 4 croire que les 
moeurs se sont adoucies depuis. Mais s’il reste des bourreaux, 
la meilleure arme contre eux ne serait-elle pas une réplique 
francaise de la Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ? 
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ENGLISH readers have not given the twenty volumes published of Habsburg had left as heir to Francis Joseph the Archduke 
in France under the general heading Peuples et Civilisations Francis Ferdinand, perhaps the most dangerous man, afte 
the attention which they deserve. These volumes cover the William II, in Europe ; a pathological type, stubborn, fanatical, 
history of the world from the earliest civilisations; they are wayward, and wholly unfitted for his position. 
written by the ablest French scholars and edited by two Between 1889 and 1895 there had also been a change in the 
of the leading historians at the Sorbonne. The series makes economic circumstances of Europe. From 1878, and earlier, 
no attempt to compete with the sumptuously illustrated Propy- until about 1895, Europe suffered from a long period of economic 
lden-Weltgeschichte published in Munich, but its scholarship is depression, due to many causes, among which a relative {yj 
on a higher level, and its outlook more scientific. There isa in the production of gold, and therefore a fall in prices, hag 
certain foreshortening of the earlier centuries—nine of the perhaps the greatest single importance. After 1895 ther 
twenty volumes deal with the period after 1763; but this camea series of prosperous years, with rising prices, an immense more 
foreshortening is perhaps necessary, and, in any case, responds _ increase in the amount of gold brought into economic activity, more 
to a large popular demand. and an equally vast development of production. The industrial FP Calde 
M. Baumont’s volume describes the years of colonial expan- concentration, the transformation of agriculture, the mot excell 
sion and imperialism between 1878 and 1904. These years violent onrush of the imperialist tide belong mainly to thes ever’ 
began with the master period of Bismarck’s diplomacy, whena_ years. It is possible that, with different guides, and in mor © qualif 
system of interlocking alliances maintained the peace of Europe favourable clrcumstances, this newly released energy might 
and the continental supremacy of Germany ; they end with the _ have been used, from 1904 until this day, wholly for constructive of the 
Anglo-French entente. During this quarter of a century of purposes, and that the War, which every one feared, ani Brough 
*‘ high capitalism ” the structure of industry was transformed, most people had ceased to expect, might never have taken B one tl 
and the hinterland of tropical Africa opened to exploitation; place. but 2 
Japan became a world Power, and China ranked with Turkey The period of M. Baumont’s history might well have been that s 
as one of the “sick men” whose inheritance was coveted by the prelude to a peaceful and contented age, as far asthe removal | and i 
States of more robust constitution. Within the orbit of Euro- of material want can signify happiness. It is difficult for us, its si 
pean domestic politics socialism, or the movement towards at this present time, to realise what might have happened; | 
socialism, became a significant fact of the age. There was a most people find it easier to take refuge in an unscientific & 
general increase of comfort and well-being, and at the same _fatalism, and to assume that the troubles of society are and have are tl 
time, in literature and art, a general dissatisfaction and uneasi- been inevitable; that they are due to vast economic necessity, j 
ness ; a new term, fin de siécle, was invented to describe this the inner logic of a particular phase of material development, — mode 
c-scontent. The restlessness might well have been caused Unfortunately, the causes of our distress are less dark and less ¢ 
by the increasing fear of a great war which would destroy the jineluctable. They are even ludicrous ; the résult of accidents [the i 
delicate equilibrium of affairs. Yet, as M. Baumont points gg silly and annoying as a slip over a banana skin left on a 
out, few people really thought, as late as 1904, that this war unswept pavement. 
would take place. ‘‘ On ne cesse de s’y préparer, mais on cesse M. Baumont’s book fills 600 pages; it is impossible to B and s 
d’y croire.” The ententes which blurred the clear alignment summarise it, or even to criticise it in detail. His method is B magic 
of Powers were regarded even by socialists as likely to make excellent. He divides his subject into three books, of approxi: J) supp 
for peace. For this reason Jaurés, in France, welcomed the mately equal length. The first book deals with the diplomatic FF the c 
Anglo-French agreement. A European war was less likely; history of the years 1878-1904, and the colonial expansion J) adn 
the peace of the world was no longer in German keeping, and _of the great Powers ; the second book describes the imperialism fF story- 
the cooler heads in Germany realised that other nations were of these Powers between 1895 and 1904; the third book, f diffic 
taking means to protect themselves against German demands which the “ ordinary reader ” may find the most interesting of Th 
for everything everywhere. the three sections, examines the different social, economic, FF assun 
The period between 1878 and 1904 falls into two parts, and political forces at work, and the reaction of literature and § ture ? 
though the dividing line is not plainly marked by a single event. art to the events and movements of the time. M. Baumont & or “' 
The change in international relations came with the fall of aims at compression and comprehension; at times, he gives § the f 
Bismarck in 1890 and the conclusion of the Franco-Russian little more than a list of names; inventors, artists, painters, (descr: 
alliance between 1891 and 1893. In spite of his many faults social reformers. On the other hand every one, or neatly §& as the 
of character and method, Bismarck had a deep sense of responsi- every one is included, and a reader who wants to follow up § these 
bility, and his genius was splendid enough for him to avoid the history of any man or movement will find useful guidance J realiti 
mere vainglory. William II, clever, irresponsible, vulgar and in the short bibliographies which precede each chapter, and, § the f 
unstable, resisted none of the temptations which assail a medi- often, the subdivisions of the chapters. The style of th mea 
ocre man in a great place. He was no judge of men, and was __ book is clear; the judgements are very fair and impartial, and § histor 
badly served because he did not deserve better service. Under M. Baumont has the art of summing up the essentials of ¢ @ tally 
his fitful, muddled direction, Germany undertook those un- complicated subject in a few short, easy sentences. Some of i defeat 
limited liabilities which brought her to destruction. To the these sentences are of general application. One of them indivi 
east, Nicholas II of Russia was frittering away his time in might well be remembered today in relation to interference: § indivi 
bicycling, lawn tennis, and photography, while the chances of with other peoples’ revolutions: ‘‘ les peuples affranchis n’om @ 2ccou 
reform were passing, and a handful of greedy knaves brought pas de reconnaissance; ils ont des prétensions.” Another § Upws 
his country into the Russo-Japanese war. Nicholas II succeeded sentence has a significance which western Europeans havt satisfe 
to the throne in 1894. Five years earlier the suicide of Rudolph not fully understood: ‘‘ dans l’impérialisme japonais, il entr ; 
: : : ee : - - plus de mysticisme que de convoitise.’ And, on a different §@ for tl 
” eg mss so oy ony seiniae of Celica + Eee theme “de tous les arts plastiques, l ‘architecture est le moins @ Stand: 
Générale, Edited by L. Halphen and P. Sagnac. (Paris: /@vorisé ; moins mobile et plus chargé de matiére, elle a plus di Th 
Alcan. 70 francs.) : petne a s’adapter a la vie moderne.” 
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> that situation.” 
' and if so what are the future conditions developing within 
| its situation ?) 
) good in so far as it is true to the fundamental realities of 
> today.” 
are those which are working to destroy capitalism and to 
establish socialism. Consequently he considers 
' modern book can be true to life unless it recognises, more or 
‘less clearly, both the decadence of present-day society and 
> the inevitability of revolution.” 


| and most serious literary form. 
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CULTURE AND CAPITALISM 


in Chains: Socialism and the Cultural Revolution. 


The Mind by C. Day Lewis. (Frederick Muller. §s.) 


Edited 
Tue intention of this book, according to the dust-cover, is 
explain “ the Socialist attitude to culture” and apply 

ja he Marxian analysis to non-political aspects of society and 
<saisation.” The subject is divided under several headings. 
Education is dealt with by Mr. Rex Warner; Literature, by 
Mr. Edward Upward ;_ the Films, by Mr. Calder-Marshall ; 
the Theatre, by Miss Barbara Nixon; Art, by Mr. Anthony 
Blunt; Music, by Mr. Alan Bush; the Press and Radio, 
by Mr. Charles Madge ; Psychology, by Mr. Alistair Browne ; 
Science, by Mr. J. D. Bernal; Religion and Morals, by 
_T. A. Jackson ; and Culture and English Tradition, 
by Mr. Edgell Rickword. It may be true, as the dust-cover 
says, that it is impossible for any one man to deal with all 
those problems ; yet one feels it is a pity that such a man could 
not be found ; for if the basic assumption is true, the problem 
is a single one, whether manifested in education or literature 
or science or morals, and uniformity of approach wes therefore 
needed if it was to be clearly stated. There is little chance 
of consistency in a book written on eleven subjects by eleven 
writers; and so “the Socialist attitude to culture” is not 


| always explained, or explained in the same way, and “the 


Marxian analysis” seldom applied. The scientists have 
more or less succeeded in their object, and the writers have 


' more or less failed, with the exception of Mr. Madge, Mr. 


Calder-Marshall and Mr. Rickword, whose contributions are 
excellent. The essays on the Theatre, Art and Music, how- 
ever, are very disappointing, and consist mainly of truism 


} qualified by assumption. 


Mr. Upward’s essay on Literature is interesting because 
of the questions it raises. His argument may be summarised 
roughly as follows. To the Marxist critic, ‘‘a good book is 
one that is true not merely to a temporarily existing situation 
but also to the future conditions which are developing within 
(Is the Itad a good book by this definition, 


‘““A work of literature, past or present, is 
“For the Marxist the fundamental forces of today 
that no 


““If we accept Sir James 
Frazer’s view that there have been three main and successive 


| phases in the thought of man—the phases of magic, religion 


and science—and that science, unlike religion, agrees with 
magic in proclaiming man’s power over nature, we may 
suppose that future writers will no longer regard Tragedy— 
the contemplation of the defeat of man—as the most effective 
It is possible that the ‘ fairy ’ 
story—celebrating the triumph of man over dangers and 
difficulties—will reappear on a higher, a scientific level.” 
This is a coherent case, though depending too much on 


| assumption; but can it be called an interpretation of litera- 


ture? Do we enjoy ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine cyes,” 


/ or “O Sunflower weary of Time” because they are true to 


the future conditions developing within the situations they 
describe? And are not works of literature good in so far 
as they are true to fundamental realities, without our confining 
Or are there no fundamental 
realities ?. Mr. Upward seems to deny it when he says that 
the future will not think highly of tragedy. That seems to 
me a belief possible only to those who see human life as a 
historical process in which the individual existence does not 
really count. For tragedy is not the contemplation of the 
defeat of man, but the contemplation of the defeat of the 
individual. It is Lear and Antony who die, not man. The 
individual dies; man goes on. Literature takes both into 
account; if it were concerned only with the second, Mr. 
Upward’s interpretation of it would no doubt be perfectly 
satisfactory. But by its very nature it is concerned with 
both; consequently tragedy will always be a serious form, 
for though death is a matter of no importance to man, it 
stands at the end of all individual life. 

This is not to deny that Mr. Upward’s interprctatioa is 
valid, and extremely useful, up to a point. But it contains 





many difficulties, and these, it seems to me, are raised by 
Mr. Upward himself, not by his ideas as a socialist. A 
socialist society will not radically change the nature of litera- 
ture, any more than the Greek city State, or the feudal State, 
or the capitalist State has done. Literature cannot ignore 
politics, but neither can it be fundamentally changed by any 
new political system ; otherwise we could not understand the 
literature of other ages. The sole explanation of that under- 
standing is that human life always remains the same in certain 
fundamental qualities. The norm in which these qualities 
are manifested is the individual existence. It may be that 
we have hitherto insisted too exclusively on this fact, but 
nothing can be gained, either from Mr. Upward’s point of 
view or any other, by ignoring it. 
EpwWIN Muir. 


WHITE MAN AND SAVAGE 

The Savage Hits Back. By Julius E. Lips. (Lovat Dickson. 21s.) 
Dr. Lips has written one of the most original and instructive 
books that have appeared for some time ; and since it concerns 
a major problem of modern civilisation, the relations of the 
white and the inked peoples, everyone should read it. 
He has collected and analysed the artistic material in which 
savages of all races have portrayed the white man and his 
world ; in the two hundred beautiful illustrations may be seen 
the white man himself, his ships, his weapons, his soldiers, 
his women, teachers and administrators, all observed with the 
penetrating and inquisitive eyes of men to whom they are novel 
and alien. Sometimes the observations are naive, but always 
with the naiveté of the artist and not of the child or the foo!. 
It is fair to say that most intelligent men will feel more 
sympathy and affinity with these savage artists than with their 
subjects. These images of ourselves made by men to whom 
a white skin is not necessarily a cause for admiration would 
be depressing if they were not so skilful, so witty and so 
beautiful. 

What, then, does the black man see? First of all perhars 
the white man’s power; but he rightly attributes it to his 
material weapons, and especially the rifle, and not to any 
spiritue! superiority. In innumerable drawings and mode!s 
the rifle appears, of exaggerated size, and almost dwarfing its 
owner. Less respect is shown for the spiritual qualities, which 
are observed with humour, detachment and irony. There is 
something irresistibly comic in comparing these works of ari 
with the legend of the white man as written by white men, 
with that slightly Buffalo Bill character with whom we uncon- 
sciously identify ourselves in thinking of our relation to savage 
peoples ; and the humour is that of seeing the king who has 
no clothes on. One of these carvings portrays the Great 
White Queen herself, Victoria Regina, of whose prestige among 
native peoples we have all heard so much. Prestige she may 
have had, but to the Guinea Coast artist she is a dumpy 
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grandmotherly figure from whose somewhat pig-like face 
malice is not absent. Or look at the soldier to whose courage 
in so many frontier fights we all know that we owe our lives 
and our Empire ; in a masterpiece of sculpture from Dahomey 
he is shown with a stupid good-natured face, low-brow, 
obedient expression, and a rifle as big as himself, such a 
portrait as Europe has only produced in the Good Soldier 
Schweik or in Biichner’s Wozzeck. Here also are Europe’s great 
teachers, who bring light into savage darkness ; they are short 
serious men with stiff collars d la Schacht, earnest faces and 
narrow clumsy minds. These images have a relentless good 
humour that destroys every illusion of superiority in us. But 
the savage is quick also to seize on any manifestation of wisdom, 
integrity, kindliness, in short, of humanity ; and it is notable 
that, though here also he displays his gift of mockery, he 
finds these features most often in the missionary ; and in this, 
as Professor Malinowski says in his Introduction, the savage 
has again shown more good sense than those who have heaped 
on missionaries a satire more justly reserved for themselves. 


It is impossible to convey a fraction of the pleasure and 
amusement given by these drawings and models and by Dr. 
Lips’ comments on them. Yet they are profoundly serious. 
Dr. Lips quotes a remark of Gauguin’s: ‘‘ Above all they 
have taught me to understand myself better; I have heard 
from them nothing but the most profound truth.” It is 
because he has recognised the truth of this that Dr. Lips 
has written what Professor Malinowski describes as ‘“‘ one 
of the first contributions to real anthropology—first in rank 
and first in priority of time.’ He sets the wisdom of the 
savage’s observations beside the racial theories that now 
dominate Europe and threaten to dominate the world. Thus 
it is not surprising that among these savage works of art Dr. 
Lips draws our attention especially to one by a Loango artist ; 
it is beautiful but terrifying; mockery, satire, irony have 
given way to hatred. 

“One thing is certain, that we have here before us the plastic 
work of a black artist far ahead of his day, and on the base of the 


model might well be inscribed ‘ The Savage Hits Back.’ .. . The cen- 
tral figure is that of a negro who has disdained giving his body the out- 
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ward attributes of the white man, a negro without hat 

things which he now knows to be ridiculous. His body ine 
as it was painted thousands of years ago, his face. is tenneeane 
front teeth filed in native fashion. He stands ready to a i 
with a weapon in his right hand. This weapon is not the whi 
man’s once adored rifle, it is the native’s ancient lance fa 
of iron melted in African blast furnaces, furnaces which had 
in use long before the white man had fathomed the secret of 
alloys. On his body this savage wears the container of 
magic medicine, and his lower limbs are clothed with an q 
of native material. His left hand is holding the upper part of 
European rifle but it is not ready for firing, its butt is resting ; 
the black man’s foot. Possibly it has been retained as a precay ‘ 
in case the trusty ancient weapon fails, in case the spear Fm ja 
suffice. It is a subordinate reserve arm but it is no longer a fir 
of magic power. And there, in European dress, stands a a 
figure between the black man’s legs, a figure seeking Protection,” 


Such is the savage of the future, if Herr Hitler ang the 
other lunatics have their way; how ironic it is that when 
the white man first appeared the savage thought him a 
a tribal hero returned to life, Quetzalcouatl, Kasongo, Kabay 
Baku; or that when Dr. Lips asked an American Indian 
what were the greatest blessings in his life, he answered withoy 
hesitation, ‘‘ Peace, freedom and justice.” 

Goronwy Rezs, 


BISHOP BUTLER 

Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. A Study in the Histon 

of _—_— By Ernest Campbell Mossner. (Macmilln, 

15s. 
“THE Analogy,” says Leslie Stephen, “ impresses ys jp 
literature like some mass of rock-piercing strata of a differen 
formation, unmovable and undecayed, but yet solitary, excep. 
tional, and barren.” Topical though it was, appearing when 
Deism was at full strength, it excited of itself but little cop. 
troversy, and hardly deflected the current of theological 
speculation. Indeed, as Stephen remarks, in so far as it did 
influence contemporary enquirers, it probably had upon them 
an effect opposite to that which its author intended : it wa 
more likely to turn a Deist into an Atheist than it was to tun 
him into an orthodox believer. Perhaps this was why by 
both sides it was left, so severely, alone. 

Yet throughout the nineteenth century the fame of th 
Analogy persisted, and the reading of it played a part in tk 
intellectual development of such diverse thinkers as Jame 
Mill and Newman. Today, who reads it? Very few phil 
sophical or theological students, one suspects, and no om & 
else. And of those who attempt to scale this solitary roc, 
or to search among its crevices for flowers, many must have 
suffered the fate of the present reviewer, and have given in 
soon after setting out, wearied (to drop the metaphor) by th: 
tedious iteration of analogical arguments—arguments which 
have no force unless one accepts their author’s unque § 
tioning assumption of the existence of that Divine Auth: & 
whose operations he seeks to illustrate. 

Yet Butler does, or should, live by reason of his Roh fe 
Sermons—admirable and still attractive in their style, tha — 
matter, and their spirit. Through them breathes that “ mon 
sweetness ” later attributed to Dean Church, and the languax & 
in which they are expressed is as lucid and persuasive as tu F 
of Berkeley. 

Mr. Mossner is not concerned, however, with Butler 3: — 
man or as a stylist; he seeks only to make plain his positin 
among the theologians of the “‘ Age of Reason ”—an age whiti 
extends, roughly speaking, from the Revolution of °88 to && 
Revolution of ’89. Mr. Mossner takes his stand upon tu & 
barren rock, the Analogy, and “‘ views the landscape oe. & 
Few students since the death of Leslie Stephen can have lw & 
as detailed a knowledge of this landscape as Mr. Mossner' 
he knows it intimately from end to end, and in mapping it 0! 
he never loses his sense of perspective. The result is a go — 
book, and a not uninteresting book; certainly a book whic: 
students of eighteenth-century thought will find most valua: 
as a work of reference and a guide. 

It is shorter and more concise than Leslie Stephen’s g@ 
work, and than Leland’s View ; but then it has a more uniis & 
purpose than either of these books—more unified, but 
humane, and for that reason it is less interesting. Stephen a 
Leland take us straight to their authors, make us interested = 
them as persons, and give us summary paraphrases of th 
tracts and dissertations ; being with them is like being 2 
eighteenth-century library, hung with portraits, and having 
attention directed to books actually on the shelves. If™ 
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like that kind of thing you are subjected to an immediate 
fascination. How far—for better or for worse—this kind of 
study has progressed since Stephen’s day, and how different is 
Mr. Mossner’s approach to his subject, will be indicated by a 
specimen from his numerous notes : 
“In the general conclusions to his monograph on The Relation of 
ohn Locke to English Detsm (Chicago, 1918) S. G. Hefelblower does 
not allow sufficiently for Locke’s Deistic influence. Cf. also Stirling 
p, Lamprecht’s Moral and Political Philosophy of John Locke (New 
York, 1918) Pp. 227. But Lamprecht is surely misleading . . .” 

We are no longer in the library, we are in the seminar : 
books have been transformed into material. 


JOHN SPARROW. 


PLACES AND PERSONS 


Caravansary and Conversation. By Richard Curle. 
Cape. 78. 6d.) 
“J am content,” says Mr. Richard Curle, in his envoi to this 
fragrant bouquet of reminiscences—‘ well, ‘ content’ is not 
the precise word, shall”I say ‘ resigned ’?—to have lived a 
fairly full life, travelled a good deal and met a number of 
remarkable persons. What more could one reasonably ask 
of existence ?”” It is a comfortable mocd in which to complete 
one’s tenth /ustrum ; and its spirit fills every chapter of this 
book with charm. ‘This is a writer’s book, addressed to those 
who relish the writer’s art; and its presiding personality 
lends unity and character to what upon the surface might 
seem a somewhat haphazard collection of essays. Haphazard, 
however, it certainly is not ; the writer’s craftsmanship weaves 
it into a harmonious pattern. 

Travel-pictures and character-portraits alternate with one 
another, and a chain of brief prefaces bridges the intervals. 
But, happy as the book is in its craftsmanship, its vital charm 
lies in the play of its author’s mind upon his material. His 
dual theme is places and persons, and he draws them into a 
circle of intimate relationship. If he is writing of a person, 
he sets him in his place: if of a place, he invests it with 
personality. He is one of that elect tribe of observers who 
penetrate and interpret ; and it is the contribution of his own 
temperament that gives life to the scene. Often in a phrase 
he will crystallise a reflection which fixes itself in the memory. 

“A Frenchman usually has an air of being slightly lost, when he is 
out of France.” 

Or, 

“To free a slave is to leave him penniless in a couniry where poverty 
is not a recommendation.” 

Oftener still, perhaps, a coloured miniature restores a faded 
figure into life. As this of Queen Victoria at Wellington 
College : 

“Very still and small, in black bonnet and black dress, she looked 
for all the world like a retired housekeeper who, after years of faithful 
service, had been given an outing in the family landau.” 

And then, in a flash, lest his humour should be misprized, he 
will turn rapidly on his heel : 

“But she was not a retired housekeeper, she was grander in her 
simplicity than all the grandees about her, she was grand with the 
Divine Right of Kings.” ; 

There you have the Victorian secret in a nutshell. 

The same atmosphere pervades all his pictures of Travel— 
Fez, “‘ The city full of secrets, of a licentious sterility of imagina- 
tion”; Norway, ‘‘ oblivious to the cosy tameness of the 
clustering farmhouses and sloping little fields, where the hay 
is spread on hurdles like family washing hung out to dry ” ; 
Buenos Aires, ‘“‘in the pallor of its endless stucco, which 
fades into the haze of distance . . . as though it were washed 
for ever by an emollient, cleansing air.” 

Certainly the ‘‘ places” of Mr. Curle’s remembrance are 
fixed indelibly upon the page; but perhaps his gallery of 
“persons” is still richer in quiet revelation. He gives a 
memorable study in contrast of W. H. Hudson in town and 
in the country—in town, so ready to offer hospitality, at 
home, so absorbed by the bird-life around him that his visitor’s 
Presence became an unwelcome violation of privacy... . 
“T came between him and his birds, I brought the gross 
atmosphere of towns into his rural retreat.” . . . Prospero 
must be left alone with his enchantments. 

The memories of Conrad are especially significant, and 
the witty but not unkindly estimate of Watts-Dunton does 
tardy justice to the more amiable qualities of a man much 
Weonged. There is a characteristic picture of Meredith, 


(Jonathan 








who “into old age carried with him—sideways—the look 
of a Greek god”; and no better account exists of R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, whose “life was one long adventure, 
and about whose name there lingered the glamour of intrepid 
achievements.” In effect, the personal portion of the book 
is the record of a cluster of friendships, of which any man 
might well be proud. 


“* Friends,’ Mr. Curle writes, ‘ grow away from one another, as 
lovers grow cold, and it is melancholy to reflect how many friends 


one makes, how many potential friends one meets, who become, in 
time, no more than fading, pleasant memories.’ ” 

That is very true ; but, so long as friendship keeps touch with 
remembrance, and has at its command such rare gifts of 
expression and interpretation as dignify these eloquent records, 
the Caravansary and Conversation of Life will mever lack 
their poignancy and charm. ARTHUR WAUGH 


AROUND IT AND ABOUT 


A Key to Modern English Poetry. By Martin Gilkes. (Black. §s.) 


Mr. GILKES’ little book is one of about a dozen published duriag 
the last two years with the object of explaining modern poetry 
to an audience presumed to find modern poetry difficult. 
Since books of the kind continue to appear, one must assume 
that they find a public. But it is difficult to believe that on 
a long view they are valuable. Exegesis or analysis of a par- 
ticular poet’s work is another matter, and certainly may be 
valuable to a reader who has already some appreciation of the 
work discussed. But it does not seem unlikely that the effect 
of all these little books which disdain analysis and merely chat 
in an amiable way about movements and influences and tenden- 
cies is to substitute the reading of books about poetry for the 
possible reading of poetry itself. 

Mr. Gilkes seems aware himself that the achievement of his 
book must be modest. He disclaims the intention of writing 
criticism, and in an elaborate but obvious paragraph of his 
Prologue remarks that: ‘‘A key has a simpler purpose. It 
unlocks a r6om—in this case the room of Modern Poetry—and 
provides a general view of what is inside from a strategic 
position at the door.” Since Mr. Gilkes is so explicit, one is 
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compelled to express the doubt whether a position at the door 
is really more strategic than a position outside the window ; 
from either one will certainly get a general idea of the disposi- 
tion of the room, from both the details which distinguish the 
rooin from other rooms of the same kind will as often as not 
be hidden. The point, which is essentially unimportant, is only 
worth mentioning because it is fairly typical of the sort of state- 
ment that occurs throughout this book. Mr. Gilkes is fond 
of generalisations, of vague analogies, and of homely little 
digressions beginning with the phrase: ‘It reminds you.” 
He very rarely lets himself consider a poet by himself, choosing 
instead to represent him as part of a “‘ movement ” or as the 
illustration of a ‘‘ tendency ’’; and when he discusses a single 
poem he prefers impressionism in general terms to precise 
analysis. In form his book follows the inevitable sequence— 
Hopkins, the Imagists, War Poetry, Eliot, Pound, the Sitwells, 
Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, with Mr. Yeats tacked on at 
the end since he does not fit into the chronological scheme. 
The chapters vary as little in merit as they do in method. 
None of them will be of any interest to anyone reasonably 
familiar with their subjects, but all will probably succeed in 
giving the kind of enlightenment at which Mr. Gilkes aims to 
someone who is not. Readers will not be seriously troubled 
with conflicting views on any subject, for if Mr. Gilkes quotes 
another critic it is merely with a gentle gesture of approval or 
dissent—he never involves himself in an argument. What the 
book lacks most of all is any evidence of personal taste or 
opinion. Mr. Gilkes has enthusiasm and up to a point he is 
well informed ; but his enthusiasm does not contain discrimina- 
tion and he does not use his knowledge as the basis for a coherent 
general view. His book would have gained greatly in value 
if he had discarded his cherished position by the door and 
ventured inside the room. 

It would be unfair to give the impression that Mr. Gilkes has 
written a mischievous or misleading book. He has an apprecia- 
tion of poetry himself, and a genuine concern that others should 
share his pleasure. He has had the industry to attempt to 
produce a book whereby they might be enabled to do so. But 
he seems to have misjudged the value to others of the applica- 
tion of his kind of enthusiasm. His book is not mischievous, 


it is merely pointless. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


MAKE IT SNAPPY 
I'll be Judge, I'll be Jury. By Milward Kennedy. 
7s. 6d.) 
Beginning with a Bash. By Alice Tilton. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 


Dames Don’t Care. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Hamlet, Revenge! By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Careless Corpse. By C. Daly King. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Ts:mb Witness. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


Death Framed in Silver. 
7s. 6d.) 

These Names Make Clues. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Case of the Hanging Rope. By Christopher Bush. (Cassell. 


By Alice Campbell. (Crime Club. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Murderers of Monty. By Richard Hull. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Found Floating. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
ALL are agreed that the detective story is ina dilemma. Almost 


every possible plot and murder-method is exhausted, the old, 
leisurely gun-and-fingerprint problem will no longer do 
(no one has left a fingerprint in a detective story for years, 
except occasionally a faked one). Whence cometh help ? 
On the one hand stands the mighty Miss Sayers (whom God 
preserve) and her latest novels “‘ not without detective interest ”’ ; 
on the other, the snappy, quick-fire school of Dashiel Hammett. 
In one of these directions the craft will probably develop, 
and the second is surely preferable. The trouble about 
Miss Sayers’ method is that nowadays it takes Miss Sayers 
to carry it off. True, there are one or two other writers, such 
as Mr. Nicholas Blake, Mr. Michael Innes and Miss Margery 
Allingham, who handle a similar medium very nicely, while 
on a psychological by-road Mr. Francis Iles stands alone. 
But, with a few such exceptions, detection writers would be 
well advised to cut out the elaborate (and usually vain) 
attempts at character-drawing, the forcibly introduced love 
interest, the “‘ background,” the padding and the repetitions, 
and make it snappy. 

Til be Fudge, I’ll be Fury deserves to head the list, although 
not a true detective story, because of Mr. Kennedy’s successful 
determination to experiment. In Sic Transit Gloria he made 


——:2 ——S, 


a good beginning, and the present book marks g define 
advance. It is a grim little study in the Iles manner, t 
economical and exciting. Like the two Iles books it has 
fine opening: 

“He heard the sound of someone walking on the rough shingh. 
since he heard it above the sound of the sea, the walker Must be 
close at hand. He heard a gentle cooing whistle. 

He left the body huddled on the floor... .” 

There is also a fine macabre twist in the tail. 

Beginning with a Bash is certainly snappy enough, and 
amusing too. It begins, as you may guess, with a bash, and 
ends with a series of bangs. In between one learns what 
can happen in twenty-four hours in quiet, highbrow Bog 
Or can it? ; 

Dames Don’t Care is the third volume of the adventurg 
of Lemuel H. Caution, ace G-man and tough guy, Th 
scene is laid in Mexico and the Californian desert, “ when 
men are men’ an’ women are durn glad of it.” The stom 
is told in the first person in breakneck American slang, an 
you have to read it all, Lemmy Caution is so tough hej 
make the postman ring three times. 

And now for the traditionalists. Hamlet, Revenge! jg , 
first-rate piece of work, intelligent, well written, elabor 
and exciting. Rather a lot of talk, perhaps, but mostly goo 
talk. Highly recommended. So, too, is Careless Corpse 
which, if perhaps not quite such good value as Mr. Daly King’s 
last book, Obelists Fly High, is nevertheless a good exampk 
of this author’s subtlety and skill in creating suspense. The 
proportion of psychologists in the dramatis personae is, thank 
goodness, lower than before, but we are treated instead p 
the Chinese theory of vibrations, and the author’s views op 
music. Logicians are more likely than chemists to gues 
the identity and methods of the murderer. 

Dumb Witness is a fair-to-medium Christie. The assump. 
tions of Poirot seem more unwarranted than usual, but Mr, 
Christie is mercifully sparing of incidental chatter, and gets 
on briskly with the murder in hand. Her disregard of detail 
which spoiled earlier books (cf. The A.B.C. Murders), does 
no great harm here, though the flowers in the murderee’s 
garden do seem to bloom in a curious order. 

Death Framed. in Silver is a trifle long-winded, and th 
plot is more than usually preposterous, but it makes exciting 
enough reading, and Miss Campbell follows the good old 
tradition of concluding each chapter with a bash or a bang. 
The meaning of the title is not the least of the book’s many 
mysteries. 

These Names Make Clues, on the other hand, lives laboriously 
up to its title. Almost everyone’s name is an anagram of 
something else, and they all turn out to have been born in 
the same small country village—another hamlet ‘revenge. 
The chief murders are those of a literary agent and a thriller- 
writer, but, irregular though the lives of such men may be, 
these particular specimens seem a little too bad to be true. 

The Case of the Hanging Rope is goodish workaday stuf 
but little more. The crimes are committed in a mannet 
both naive and over-elaborate, though the method by which 
the criminal is ‘induced to betray himself is ingeniously 
unorthodox. 

The Murderers of Monty is well written and, as the publishers 
announce on the jacket, its characters are ever so slightly less 
repellent than those in Mr. Hull’s earlier books. The ideas 
an amusing one, but the culprit is soon apparent, and the 
chief interest lies in observing Mr. Hull’s lifelike description 
of prigs, bores and bounders. Augustus Carp himself could 
not better it. 

Last, and far, far slowest, comes Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts. 
In Found Floating, as in most of his books, are to be found all 
the vices mentioned in the first paragraph above, and ye 
with him one would not have it otherwise. His Bellmanism 
(‘“‘ What I say three times is true”); his excruciating lov 
scenes (“I love you, Runciman,” she answered, “ but until 
this terrible shadow has cleared away I cannot marry you”); 
the flat lollop of the writing; “all have their own particular 
attraction. Even the scenes between Inspector French and 
his wife have a kind of elephantine charm. Found Floating 
will not bear detailed description, but lovers of Inspector French 
(he does not, alas, appear until page 195) will enjoy it immensely. 
He has as much snap as a wet biscuit, and he’d never set the 
Thames on fire, though if anyone else did, he’d track the culpnt 
down, if it took him a thousand pages. Rupert HART-DAVIS. 
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Do you find shaving a bore ? Does it 
waste your time and leave your face 
with a cold, raw feeling, sore and 
irritated ? Next week, you can shave 
quickly, comfortably and cleanly with 
the new shave aid. The bland, 
creamy lather of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream instead of increasing the 
sensitiveness of the skin soothes it 
and also softens the beard so that 
it yields willingly to the razor: you 
shave well as well as comfortably. 
* * * * 


If you'd like a seven day sample tube with 
further particulars we will send one gratis 
if you send a posteard to Box 113/66, 
Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, 
mentioning this paper. Alternatively, you 
can obtain a large tube for 1,6 from your 


chemist. 


PURITAN 
FOOT RULES 


PURITAN 
LEATHER 
SOLES 
LENGTHEN 
THE TIME 
BETWEEN 
REPAIRS 
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FICTION 


By HAMISH MILES 


The Citadel. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 
Thieves Like Us. By Edward Anderson. 
Sun Across The Sky. By Eleanor Dark. 
Interval Before Birth. By N. S. Leitch. 
Boy In Blue. By Royce Brier. (Lane. 


8s. 6d.) 

(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
(Collins.” 7s. 6d:) 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
THERE are some novels which, even on the day of unveiling, 
seem not to have had all the stonemason’s poles and scaffolding 
removed. It is embarrassingly obvious how the monument 
was built up: here a slab and there a slab, a figure here, a 
festoon there. The work has a sort of unity, inasmuch as 
the parts are somehow fastened together in an apparently 
logical ordering, and fill up the allotted space of ground 
according to specification. But stonemasonry it remains, not 
sculpture, something contrived, not growing with the spon- 
taneous logic of art. 

These grave remarks are intended to apply to Dr. Cronin’s 
long, purposeful novel, The Citadel. Here, at the outset, is 
Andrew Manson, a poor and shabby and graceless young 
medical man, starting off on his first professional job as 
underpaid assistant to a mortally ill G.P. in a Welsh mining 
village. From the word go we recognise that Andrew is 
primarily a figure through whom, by appropriate manipula- 
tion, his creator is going to expose and expound a series of 
problems and criticisms of the medical profession. And so 
he does. Neglected responsibilities of public health, laxity 
over lunacy certificates, strictness of medical ‘‘ etiquette,” 
jealousies and trickery amongst colleagues, bad hats in the 
profession, the panel system, the moral clash between Harley 
Street racketeering and disinterested research, the stick-in- 
the-muds of a Government department handling medical 
affairs, the attitude of the General Medical Council to 
unqualified practitioners—all of this, and plenty more, is laid 
on the not very capacious shoulders of Andrew Manson. 
He stumbles along bravely and quite successfully, doing his 
duty to the novel’s purposes ; but as a living character he is 
not convincing because one feels that his actions and reactions 
are so often imposed on him by Dr. Cronin, and just aren’t 
naturally in him. 

A lavish supply of accessory personages keeps him on the 
move. Andrew marries a nice little schoolmistress, who helps 
him no end during his early struggles, fights his bout of Harley 
Street materialism, sticks to him through some brief marital 
conflicts, and is rather needlessly killed by a ’bus when buying 
his favourite cheese just as things are all right again. (Why, 
by the way, does Dr. Cronin speak of her “‘ queer calvinistic ” 
protectiveness towards Andrew? And what did Christine 
really feel when the rich mineowner’s wife kindly sent her 
an offering of narcissi and the ‘‘ whole of Trollope,” whose 
novels number fully fifty?) There are good doctors and 
bad, a rather lovable dentist, deserving patients and very 
undeserving ones, lots of words like psoriasis, serpiginous, 
nystagmus, apicolysis, a big scene where Andrew speaks his 
mind in public to the G.M.C. (but isn’t struck off the Register), 
and masses of local colour from coalmines, the Welsh valleys, 
a Paddington practice, smart and bogus consulting-rooms, and 
so on. It all makes a large, meaty, very readable piece of 
dramatised pamphleteering. Calories abound, but subtlety 
of flavour does not. 


Change of tempo. Mr. Edward Anderson’s Thieves Like Us 
shoots us violently into the world of Cagney, Edward G. 
Robinson, Humphrey Bogart: or more precisely, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Within two minutes of opening the book we are 
in the middle of a jail-break and kidnapping by Elmo (Three- 
Toed) Mobley, T. W. (Tommy-Gun) Masefield, and Bowie 
Bowers, robbers and murderers all, tying up a taximan to his 
steering-wheel with barbed wire, on the run with a hundred 
miles to go to reach the first hide-out, and bloodhounds baying 
in the woods. And through 280 pages and nine months the 
pace keeps up like this. The lingo is as exciting as the tale— 
how authentic, who but an Oklahoman jail-breaker could say ? 
Mild sample : 


“On the fourth night, Chicamaw came, his eyes like a dog sick 
with distemper, his face the colour of ham rind. Bowie’s head 
quivered on his neck and he called, but Keechie left the Bunk 
without speaking to Chicamaw. 

*** You look like you’d been making it all right,’ Chicamaw said. 

***T been all right,’ 


; ales Well, I haven’t been doing so well. Tvé thrown every cent 
ot. 
ee I'll swear,.Chicamaw. What’s been the trouble >?’ 

“ Chicamaw said he had thrown it in a Tulsa hotel gambling 

He did have a new car though and some guns. A tommy-gun too, 
By God, he had a Big Papa out there now and he was as Teady ay 
anybody to start a Little War... .” 
And when these gentry of the South West get back to wor 
and T-Dub carries out his thirtieth bank-robbery, at Zelton, 
Tex., the fun is only beginning. It goes on with much soung 
and fury to the bitter end, with sentimental interludes With 
Lula and Keechie and another and more ingenious jail-break, 
until the whole lot are wiped out. Mr. Anderson has q 
pretty knack of keeping the story at top speed all the time, and 
produces with skill that air of ruthless toughness which jg the 
fashionable inversion of sentimentalism. To Bowie and 
Company, bankers and shopkeepers and other victims, not 
to mention ‘‘ the Laws,” are simply “‘ thieves just like us,” 
and are treated accordingly. But artifice, as usual with these 
novelists of the tough, keeps breaking in: sometimes in the 
self-consciously phrased writing—‘ the car sliced the highway 
wind with the sound of simmering water,” or “‘ the moon had an 
eye-squinching brightness, radiating six splintered beams, 
broad as planks ’”’—sometimes more obviously, as where 
Bowie sees Keechie’s eyes “like petals submerged in tiny 
bowls of unchanged water.’? But one swallows the story 
whole, or not at all. 

Miss Dark’s Sun Across the Sky is an odd blend of the 
sensitive and sententious, the dramatic and melodramatic, 
Its setting is a little mysterious at first (to the uninformed 
reader), but the sudden appearance of a shark on page §5 
clinches the matter: it.is Australia. Thalassa is a surf 
bathing resort, the profitable creation of the paunchy Sit 
Frederick Gormley, and Sir Frederick longs to round off his 
sensuously satisfactory property by getting hold of the ram- 
shackle but honest township of fisherfolk alongside which his 
own slightly raffish colony has been founded. But in his way 
stands Kavanagh, its owner, who is also, it would seem, a 
literary genius of world-wide fame (though we have to take this 
rather on trust). Here, in simple terms, is a good part of 
that element in the story which, according to the publishers, 
‘*makes us think”: mammon versus spirit. There is also 
Dr. Denning, with a beautiful but frigid wife, and in love with 
Lois, widow and artist. Denning is a somewhat unconvincing 
blend of introspective sensibility and blunt humanity: if he 
were really so subtle in his feelings as Miss Dark depicts him, 
say in Chapter 8, he could surely have done more with the 
difficult Helen than he manages to do. The melodrama of 
Sir Frederick’s arson by proxy and Denning’s rescue of the 
Kavanagh manuscripts from the master’s funeral pyre makes a 
dubious climax. But Miss Dark has gifts, and there are quite 
good moments. 

The same may be said of Miss Leitch. If Interval Before 
Birth is a first novel, as it appears to be, it shows promise in 
much of its writing, particularly in occasional landscape back- 
grounds. But her choice of subject is questionable. A French 
authoress who set out to draw the modes of feeling and action 
amongst English villagers in, say, Cumberland, would be 
putting her gifts to an unfair test. So, turning the case rounda- 
about, with Miss Leitch. Most of her characters are primitive 
folk of a Provengal village; ‘‘ bow diou,’? they may exclaim, 
but to my ear they talk much more oddly, and the extreme 
violence of their feelings and behaviour would have to be more 
insinuatingly conveyed to be convincing. When old Mlle. de 
Tellousac’s house passes into the hands of some rich, amoral 
cosmopolitans, various waves of corruption and, in the end, 
tragedy are set up. But despite the feeling that Miss Leitch 
lavishes on her characters, native and invading, the story seems 
to work itself out in a void. 

Boy in Blue is an exercise in the American novelist’s stand-by 
—the Civil War. This time the scene is the Tennessee and 
Georgia battlefields, and the author does little more than 
follow, to the death, the fortunes of one earnest young soldiet 
in the Union armies, Robert Thane. It appears to incorporate 
some authentic memories and letters ; but beyond that there is 
little to make it stand out from the annual platoon of thes¢ 
novels, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


IN SECRET TIBET 

By Theodore Illion 
Mr. Illion gives the impression of 
being a sincere and unprejudiced student 
of the occult. Having first trained him- 
self gradually to we’: long distances cn 
the minimum of food, and to endure 
extremes of temperatures, he walked 
unarmed, disguised as a Tibetan, and 
ing all his equipment, through 
ats of Tibet that have probably never 
been visited by foreigners in order to 
study the religious life of the country. 
Of course, unless he is predisposed to 
belief in psychic and occult phenomena, 
the reader of In Secret Tibet (Rider, 5s.) 
will find it difficult to credit the ‘ wise 
men” who, by keeping young and pure 
in mind, live to incredible ages and some 
of whom perform miracles of healing— 
as actually witnessed by the author. 
But whatever one’s attitude to the 


' occult, Mr. Illion’s adventures are worth 
| reading. 


A HOUSE FOR JOANNA 
By John Heygate 


This is the simple, happy little tale of 
the house that John modernised. With 
its pretty pink binding and its gently 


sural illustrations by Philip Gough, A 


House for Joanna (Cape, 7s. 6d.) makes 
the perfect present for better-class 


| newlyweds coping with the housing 


problem. It will not help them much 


| inatechnical sense, but it will help them 
| through the dark days of searching, of 


interviewing house-agents, of controlling 


' architects and builders, to read with 
' what whimsical fortitude Mr. Heygate 
' and Joanna created their home out of a 
' derelict sixteenth-century farmhouse. 


Mr. Heygate has the perfect manner for 


| this sort of narrative. He knows how to 
_ invest such apparently dull necessities as 


water-tanks, electric points, boot-rails 
and tathroom fixtures with personality, 
and his account of choosing other less 
mentionable ware wiil amuse even those 


| with the nicest sensibilities. Finally, 


he tells of their first days in the finished 


' house, concluding with a rather coy 


account of how the house finally awoke 
to life at a baby’s cry. 


MASKS OF THE WORLD 
By Joseph Gregor 


Herr Gregor, who is Director of the 


| Theatrical Art Section of the Vienna 


National Library, has collected in this 


_ Superlatively produced volume (Batsford, 


126s.) illustrations of about 400 masks 


from every part of the world, and has 
| introduced them with an essay which 


discusses the various functions of the 
mask. This is the first comprehensive 
Pictorial survey of the mask that has 
been undertaken, and is a volume that 
Must enchant aesthete, anthropolo- 
gist and psyct olozist alike. Theatrical 
designers too will be able to make prac- 
tical use of it, for many of the masks 
represented could be most cffectively 
transferred to the stage. Those whose 
knowledge of masks is confined to 
modern examples seen in carnivals will 
be surprised to observe how large a 
Proportion of masks are calculated to 
horrify and frighten; there is barely a 
known anti-social impulse which does 
hot find its expression in a dozen of the 
examples in this book. The quality of the 
book’s production is such that the price 
must be considered extremely reasonable. 
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SING HOLIDAY 


by Peter Chamberlain 
7/6 net 


“Geniality — mature, peaceful, and alive — Mr. 
Chamberlain has revived the humorous tradition of 
the English novel.”—NEW STATESMAN AND NATION. 


“A thoroughly enjoyable story —leaves one with 
unaffected gratitude to the author.’’"—NIGHT AND DAY. 


BUCKSKIN 
BREECHES 


by Phil Stong 
7/6 net 
“Racy, amusing, charming, veracious and wise.” 
—-OBSERVER. 
“Fascinating.” —STAR. 


“An epic novel.”—SUNDAY GRAPHIC. 


and, if you enjoyed the film, do not fail 


to read 


MR. DEEDS GOES 
TO TOWN 


by Clarence Budington Kelland 
76 net 





« the book is first-class light reading. He is | 
a genuine creator of humorous character and 
situation.”,-JOHN O° LONDON’S WEEKLY. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


To buy or to wait? This is the question most investors are 

now turning over in their minds. One side of the investment 
picture is painted in alluring colours. Home industry, over a 
wide field, forging steadily ahead. Company profits and divi- 
dends rising, and every promise of further rises next year. 
Even international trade improving in face of tremendous 
handicaps, opening up a better prospect for a large range of 
Stock Exchange securities. As for the market itself, so obviously 
stripped of any weak speculative accounts that in virtually 
every section even moderate buying would provoke a quick rise 
in prices. Looking at this side of the picture the investor—and 
the speculator—may excusably feel the urge to loosen his 
purse-strings and order now to avoid disappointment. There 
is, however, another more sombre aspect of the investment 
position which should dictate caution. 

Nobody can rate with any precision the risk of a major 
international conflict, and the City, I think with reason, is not 
disposed to rate it very high, but it is clear that we are not yet 
outside the range of recurrent shocks, some of which may be 
serious enough to disturb investment confidence. In these 
conditions and with holiday influences steadily approaching 
their full strength in reducing market activity, I can sympathise 
with the investor who feels that discretion just now may prove 
the better part of valour. Only a really major change for the 
better in international politics, one may be sure, is likely to 
initiate a sustained rise in security prices in the middle of the 
holiday season, and the chances of such a development taking 
place look rather remote. Balancing the inducements against 
the deterrents to buy, I should say that there is not much to be 
missed by waiting until the end of August. It is at least possible 
that the clouds of international politics will have lifted a little 
by that time, and meanwhile we are not likely to see a runaway 
market in Throgmorton Street. 

x * * * 
PREFERENCE SHARE YIELDS 

What I have just said applies primarily, of course, to those 
who are contemplating purchases of ordinary shares where 
prices are liable to fluctuate considerably. I see no reason to 
advise intending buyers of fixed-interest securities, who are 
concerned with income as much as reasonable stability of 
capital, to hold back. The steady demand for good preference 
shares offering between 4$ and 5 per cent. is one of the most 
cheering features of the markets. Here is a selection of such 
shares, all of which are at present available in moderate 
quantities. 

No. of Times 


Dividend Current Yield. 
Covered. Price. % 
Bradbury Greatorex § p.c. Cumula- 
tive “A” £1 Preference a. 2 223 LA 0) 0 
Houndsditch Warehouse § p.c. 
Redeemable Cumulative £1 
Preference ~ a 7 5 199 5.2 1 
Paterson Engineering 54 p.c. Cumu- 
lative £1 Preference so 42 22/- 5 OD 40 
Colvilles 5$ p.c. Cumulative £1 
Preference : a ie (ee 2473 410 9 
Pease & Partners 5 p.c. Cumulative 
£1 Preference ae 33 199 Sa SS 


The cover behind the dividend is in each case ample and, in 
view of the prospects of increasing earnings, should be strength- 
ened during the current year. The average yield on an invest- 
ment spread evenly over these five preferences would be 
£4 16s. per cent. 

* x * x 
THE SHIPPING REVIVAL 

Having expressed a hopeful view of the prospects of British 
shipping early in the spring, I like the way events are shaping. 
The advance in freights which began towards the end of 1936 
has not merely been consolidated but has made fresh progress, 
so much so that the average level of freights is now about 20 
per cent. above that of 1929. The movement of larger quanti- 
ties of wheat, cotton, oil, rubber, base metals and manufactured 
goods is the mainspring of the improvement in freights, but it 
has been strongly reinforced by the rising trend of commodity 
prices. Goods which are fetching x +- 20 per cent. in the 
world’s markets can stand a considerably higher cost of trans- 
port than goods which have to be sold for merely x. 


So far as can be foreseen, there should be no let-up in thp 
rising demand for tonnage on most of the big routes. Inter. 
national trade is definitely broadening out and the present lee 
of commodity prices should at least be maintained. On th 
other side of the equation, the latest figures of laid-up tlatie. 
issued by the Chamber of Shipping show that Virtually on 
British ship is now in employment; in other Words, the 
problem of surplus capacity has been solved. What ra 
moral for investors ? Shipping shares have risen substantially 
in price since I singled them out for the speculative investor in 
the spring, but they are not over-valued in relation to the 
greatly-improved prospects. I still think Furness, Withy f; 
ordinaries, at 28s. 6d., and P. & O. £1 deferred, at 34s. 64, 
are worth including in any well-spread portfolio. 

* * * * 


RUBBER SHARE VALUATIONS 

The sight of rubber drifting rather aimlessly below od, per 
lb. is anything but pleasing to the speculative holder of rubbe; 
shares, but should not worry the long-term investor, Th, 
setback in the commodity has surprised both Mincing Lane 
and the Stock Exchange, where most students of the statistical 
position had satisfied themselves that a price nearer Is, than 94, 
would be comfortably held during the slack season. The 
increasing evidence that Malaya is succeeding, against ll 
expectations, in producing right up to her quota, has brought 
the change of sentiment in the market. Added to which the 
American trade buyers, sensing the declining trend, have held 
back their orders, and short-time speculators who bought 
heavily two or three months ago have been forced to apologise 
and cut their loss. 

What are the prospects ?_ Frankly, I think that, without being 
exciting, they are reasonably good. Good enough, in any case, 
to justify rubber shareholders in holding on for better prices, 
Even with the commodity quoted at 9d. per lb. most companies 
can make profits which indicate an average earnings yield of 
over 12 per cent. in relation to current share prices on the 
Stock Exchange. If the companies pay away in dividends only 
one-half of their available net profits, the average yield based on 
dividends will be over 6 per cent. This is surely a reasonable 
market appraisal of the current position and suggests that there 
will be scope for a good recovery in share prices whenever 
rubber moves back towards tod. per lb. 


* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Buying of American utility shares was the obvious reaction 
to President Roosevelt’s defeat on the Supreme Court issue. 
With a liberally-minded Court, reforms in the utility industry 
are still practical politics, nor should I like to assume that the 
President is going to sulk in his tent, but it will be surprising 
if the companies are treated as drastically as seemed inevitable 
a few months ago. Market quotations had been severely scaled 
down through fears of punitive legislation, and there should 
be scope, at least from a speculative point of view, in American 
utility shares at current prices. A share with possibilities and 
which, incidentally, enjoys a free market in London, is Inter- 
national Holdings Common, now quoted around 2§ dollars. 

As its name implies, the company is a holding company, one 
of the main assets consisting of shares in Hydro-Electric 
Securities which, in turn, has large interests in American 
utility concerns. The total value of the assets held is at present 
roughly 16,500,000 dollars, equivalent to 3} dollars per share, 
against the current quotation of 2% dollars, so that on break-up 
calculations a buyer starts with a little in hand. Income is 
improving, but as the value of the assets per share is below the 
minimum fixed under Canadian law for dividend distribution 
the board is formulating a reorganisation plan to enable divr- 
dends to be paid. Apart from the chance of capital appreciation 
there should also be a reasonable return on the outlay when 


the promised scheme has gone through. 
Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspo 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.) 
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Motoring BIG ENGLISH CARS 


n odd coincidence that about a week before I took 
Lagonda and the largest Hillman I should have 
received two letters from Spectator readers written in almost 
imilar terms. One wrote from South Africa, the other from 
a United States, and both asked me to recommend cars of 
a type they did not believe existed. 

This type is “ the big English car ” with a high performance 
and plenty of room. To neither of my correspondents did 
the American or Canadian car appeal at all, chiefly, as I 
gathered, because of its purely national characteristics. The 
three-speed gear-box, | the big, comparatively soft engine, 
the all-steel body (quite unjustly described as “‘ tin”) were 
so familiar to them that they regarded them with something 
like contempt. Could I mention one or more English or 
Continental machines that resembled the “great cars of a 
few years ago,” such as the immortal 30-98 Vauxhall and the 
zrlitre Bentley ? Was it possible to buy a “ man-sized 2" Cae 
in 1937 that was not also a glorified town-carriage ? They 
defined “performance” in no uncertain terms. 

I combine their demands and questions, because although 
they do not want exactly the same sort of car the general tenor 
of their ideas is the same. One does not seem to care much 
what he has to pay for his, while the other sets a limit of about 
{600 to the price, but both evidently look upon the higher 
motoring through the same eyes. 

To the best of my knowledge there is no car built in this 
or any European country that will “cruise at 75 m.p.h.” 
exceed 85 m.p.h. when called upon, seat five large persons 
and their luggage in comfort and cost less than a great deal 
more than £600. I cannot think of more than five that will 
go as fast as that, of more than two that will provide the 
accommodation, of none that costs less than £1,000. (I should 
add that two deservedly famous makes are specifically barred, 
one English and one French.) I think my £600 correspondent 
is asking a good deal for his money, but I agree with his 
postscript in which he says that “‘the faster an expensive modern 
car goes the less room there is to enjoy its performance.” 
That is not invariably true, but the exceptions are rare. 

Neither the Lagonda ‘‘ Rapide”’ nor the Hillman seven- 
seated saloon and limousine ‘‘ 80” type conforms to these 
exhilarating requirements in full, but both go some way 
towards it. (Incidentally it is only fair to remind the writers 
that neither the 30-98 Vauxhall nor the old 3-litre would 
comfortably seat five people or carry luggage or cruise at 75.) 
The Lagonda, in its staider form, as a saloon or drop-head 
coupé, is a comfortable car but I should not care to travel 
five up, with luggage. On the other hand it is one of the 
fastest cars I have ever driven and its general performance 
probably exceeds the standard imposed. In ‘‘ Rapide” 
form, that is with a very short open body of the sports type, 
it is a most inspiriting machine, a rare car, but very definitely 
for the few. ‘The Hillman has a large and sensibly designed 
body that should carry seven people and a moderate amount 
of luggage, or five and enough. But who in their senses 
would tour seven strong? A sinister suggestion. It will 
Keep up an excellent average, but it would be nonsense to 
expect it to do 85 miles an hour. It is very cheap at £375 
for the saloon or £397 for the enclosed-drive limousine. 

The inside measurements of this Hillman, in its saloon 
form, are really impressive in these days of almost general 
discomfort. In front the headroom, from cushion to roof, is 
37 inches and the width between centre door pillars 53 inches. 
In the back the height is 46} inches, the headroom 37, the 
width between arm rests 46, the width of the floor 49, and 
the width of the doors no less than 34} inches. The two 
occasional seats, in both the limousine and the saloon, really 
do provide reasonable accommodation for a time to any 
ordinary-sized passenger. A certain amount of luggage can 
be carried in the compartment behind and quite as much, with 
two or three in the back seat, in the body. There is naturally 
rather more room in front in the saloon than in the limousine, 
but in the latter even a fairly long-legged driver and passenger 
can sit at ease. 

The six-cylinder engine has a cubic content of a little over 
three litres, the bore and stroke being 75 by 120, the rated 
Power 20.9, and the tax £15 15s. It is a plain side-valved 
unit, carried at three points on rubber, pump-cooled. The 
dynamo is positively driven and not by belt. The four-speed 
gearbox, synchromeshed on third and top, is geared at 4.8 
on top, 7.1 on third, 12.1 on second, and 18.1 on first. The 
gear-change is light and quick and all the controls are com- 
fortably arranged and convenient. The engine runs very 
quietly, develops a satisfactory amount of power—it is given 
4% 73 b.h.p. at 3,400 revolutions—and betrays little or no 
Vibration. I liked the springing, which is by the Humber- 

Iman “ Evenkeel ” independent system in front (a transverse 


Ir was a 
out the new 


spring, with shock-absorbers) and semi-elliptics behind. 
This arrangement gives very comfortable riding over really 
bad surfaces and excellent road-holding. I also liked the 
brake system, duo-servo Bendix, in which the cables are 
housed in flexible armoured lubricated casings. A well- 
designed, really comfortable travelling carriage—to use the 
phrase of our grandfathers, who knew the difference between 
comfort and discomfort. P 

The Lagonda is certainly one of the most attractive cars 
I have ever driven. I tried it in both the drop-head coupé 
form and as the ‘‘ Rapide” tourer. As the latter it is, of 
course, a high-efficiency fast car, with no claim to roomy luxury 
in seating but every claim to fascination in driving. Its 4-litre 
engine, yielding something like 150 h.p., is one of the smoothest 
running I have yet met, and it provides the appreciative driver 
with unobtrusive speed and acceleration of an unusual sort. 
I found I was constantly driving at 60 miles an hour on third 
when, for the moment, I thought I was on top. Neither 
engine nor gears make themselves heard until you are well up 
in the high figures. It is very well sprung, the steering is a 
delight, and the brakes powerful enough for the performance. 
The gear-change with the all-silent second and third-synchro- 
meshed box, is the kind I like, swift, light, straightforward. 
The maximum speed is given as IIo on top, 80 on third, and 
the astonishing figure of 60 on second. I was content with an 
85 on top that felt like 60. That is the charm of this very 
pleasant car. 

With the bigger coachwork the gear is lower and the per- 
formance less spectacular, but it remains one of the world’s 
fastest and most docile cars. The drop-head coupé is a good 
example of its class, rather narrow but otherwise comfortable. 
There is good luggage accommodation. It costs £1,150, the 
price of the ‘‘ Rapide ” tourer being a thousand guineas. I 
am very glad this car is made in England. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “ Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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THE REVIVAL IN SHIPPING 
—LORD ESSENDON’S VIEWS 


AN outstanding feature of the Stock Markets during the 
past 18 months has been the activity and strength of the shares 
of Shipping companies. Probably no industry throughout 
the country—unless it be the textile—has suffered more 
from world depression than shipping, and there must be few 
of the shipping companies whose shares during the past 
decade have not established low record prices. Even when the 
tide of depression began to turn, so far as our domestic trade 
was concerned, the recovery in international trade was so slow 
that shipping freights remained at an abnormally low level 
and, indeed, in the case of tramp shipping the Government 
had to come to the rescue and grant a subsidy. 
RISE IN SHARE QUOTATIONS. 

Gradually, however, and commencing, perhaps, rather 
more than two years ago, conditions began to improve. 
Prices of commodities began to rise and the advance 
was followed by an upward movement in freight rates. 
This movement steadily gained momentum until in place 
of keen competition for the carriage of goods it began to 
be a question in some trades and industries, at all events, 
of an actual shortage of tonnage. These changed conditions 
were bound sooner or later to produce their effect upon the 
shares of shipping companies, and some idea of the recovery 
which has taken place may be gathered from the table in next 
column showing how present prices compare with the lowest 
point touched during the past 18 months. With the exception 
of Lamport and Holt, where the shares are of the nominal 
denomination of 6s. 8d., all quotations refer to shares or units 
of stock of the nominal value of £1. 

From the table opposite it will be seen that the recovery in 
some cases has been almost sensational in character, though 
at the same time present quotations in many instances are 
well below the highest points that have been touched in 
normal times. To take one instance alone, P. and O. Deferred, 
which is now quoted at about 34s. 3d., has been well over £2, 





RUST of BANK & INSURANCE 

SHARES offers a most convenient 
method of securing an investment spread 
over the stocks and shares of 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 
The holder of Bank-Insurance Units is 
free from personal liability in respect of 
uncalled capital. 
Full particulars may be obtained and 
Units may be bought or sold at any 
time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices 
and based on cash dividends is from 
3} per cent. to 4 per cent. Price of 
Bank-Insurance Units, 27th July, 20s. 3d. 
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MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LIMITED 
MANAGERS; TRUST OF INSURANCE SHAR2ZS LIMITED 
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or to state the position more accurately, when the stock Was j 
denominations of £100 the quotation went over £200, 





Lowest 
price since 
Jan. Ist, 

1936 

5% 


414 
38/10} 
15/10} 
12/0 

3/9% 
45/0 
18/o 
39/0 
100 


Price 
Jan. 4th, 
1937 


Present 
Price 
9} 
6/43 

52/0 

29/oxd 

323 

15/1} 

47/6 

343. 

51/0 

107$ 


Clan Line 

Cunard aé 

E. D. Real’n.. 
Furness Withy 

King Line Od. 
Lampt. H. Ln. 
Orient St. Ord. 

P. & O. St. Dfd. 
R.M. Real’n .. 3 
Do. §% Inc. Db. .. 


FURNESS WITHY MEETING. 

Not the least striking of the movements in prices show, 
in the foregoing table is the rise which has taken place in 
the shares of Furness, Withy and Company, and the Chairmay 
of that Company, Lord Esz2ndon, certainly ranks 
the foremost experts today in the shipping industry, |p 
view of that fact and the amount of attention which is noy 
given by the markets to the rise in shipping shares, exceptional 
interest has been taken this-week in the address which was 
delivered by Lord Essendon last Tuesday to shareholders 
of the Furness Withy line. Realising, no doubt, the tendency 
for unduly optimistic views being taken just now by specu. 
lative operators in shipping shares, Lord Essendon was 
exceedingly cautious when dealing with the prospects not 
only of his own Company but of those of the shipping industry 
generally. Of the improvement which has taken place in 
the fortunes of Furness, Witky and Company during the 
past two years there can, however, be no question. A year 
ago Lord Essendon spoke hopefully with regard to the 
prospect of an early resumption of dividends, and his hopeful 
view has been justified as the directors are now able to 
recommend the payment of a 3 per cent. dividend upon the 
Ordinary share capital after a lapse of three years in an 
otherwise unbroken record of forty-six years. 

INCREASED PROFITS. 

Moreover, this resumption of dividends is thoroughly 
justified by the financial results for the year; the profit for 
the twelve months, after providing for expenses of every 
description, is £544,000, or an improvement over the 
previous year of approximately £130,000. A large amount 
had been brought in from the previous year, so that there 
is a divisible surplus of £755,000, and after paying the 
usual half-yearly Preference dividend, no less than £350,000 
has been transferred to Depreciation Account, and 
paying the 3 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary Shares a 
sum of £213,812 is carried forward. 

FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

So much for the improvement which has taken place in 
the financial position of Furness, Withy and Company, and 
Lord Essendon was equally reassuring with regard to all 
the details of the Company’s accounts. Moreover, while, 
as mentioned later, he displayed caution with regard to the 
shipping outlook generally, the interesting fact stands that 
a very large holding has been acquired by Furness, Withy and 
Company in Royal Mail Lines, Limited, a company which 
has not only made great progress in the matter of profit- 
earning, but has established a very strong financial position 
as disclosed in the balance-sheet. 

No “ Boom.” 

When, however, it came to be a question of summing up 
future prospects, Lord Essendon deprecated the fact that 
so much should be written of what are described as “ boom” 
conditions and he drew attention, among other things, to 
the many fears of depression and also to the great increas: 
which is taking place in working costs as expressed i 
wages and the price of coal and oil fuel, while, quite apatt 
from N.D.C. taxation to which the shipping companies wil 
contribute their share, Lord Essendon pointed out th 
serious effect upon the cost of shipbuilding produced by the 
activity expressed in our rearmament policy. He said: 


“From actual figures I can give an example of three more or les 
sister ships which were contracted for over a period of a few months 
by one of our associated companies. The second vessel cost 12} pe 
cent. more than the first and the third cost 35 per cent. more, 

a fourth quotation, which was not accepted, was at a figure 55 Pe 


(Continued on page 222.> 
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COMP ANY MEETING 


ANGLO-DUTCH: PLANTATIONS OF 
J 


AVA 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


ADDRESS OF SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS 


seventh ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch 


Tas twenty” Ltd., was held on July 23rd at 19 Fenchurch 


Plantations of Java, 


don, E.C. : 
ad "Sit Robert Williams, Bt. (Chairman), who presided, 


said that owing to advancing years he desired to retire from the 

hair, but would still continue to serve the company as a director. 

' Continuing, he said: I commenced my speech in 1936 by ex- 
: i ointment that the recovery in the price of com- 

pressing disapp . 

modities which began in 1934 had not fulfilled our hope and 

expectation by gathering further force in 1935 ; in fact, I described 

5 as a disappointing year. It is, therefore, with particular 
193 cation that I am able to speak of the year 1936 as one of con- 
siderable improvement, as indeed I ventured to foreshadow last 

. The profit from the local company transferred to London 
in 1935 amounted to just over £150,C09 3. in respect of last year 
the figure was over £347,000. Before this profit was arrived at 
in 1935 an amount of just under £50,000 was deducted in respect 
of depreciation and writings-off, but in respect of last year we have 
returned to our normal method of calculating depreciation, and the 
figure deducted amounted to slightly over £200,000. This means 
that before depreciation, amortization, and writings-off are con- 
sidered, the Java profit in 1936 amounted to approximately £550,000, 
compared with £200,000 in the previous year. This has enabled 
the directors to recommend that the dividend should be raised from 
4 per cent. to 7 per cent., of which 3 per cent. has already been 

id as an interim dividend in February, and in addition to make 

some appropriation towards the various reserves which, in the 
lean years we have been through recently, have been somewhat 
depleted. The board now propose to add £50,000 to the general 
reserve, bringing this up to £300,000. In 1931 the directors with- 
drew £100,000 from this reserve and in 1932 again a similar amount. 
They are also appropriating £20,000 to income-tax reserve and 
{10,000 to pension reserve. Let me remind you that the dividend 
this year is being paid on the increased capital—that is, on the 
old capital plus the additional £500,000 issued last year, £3,000,000 
in all. 
Reviewing the position and prospects of the various products 
produced by the company, the Chairman said, with regard to tea: 
In connexion with the regulation of export scheme a re-survey of 
our various estates has been taking place. Minor differences in 
area therefore have come to light. The latest figures give our tea 
area as amounting to 26,744 acres, all of which are in bearing with 
the exception of 161 acres. 

The rubber area is 35,955 acres, of which 28,138 are in pro- 
duction. Actually we had last year 1,105 acres less in production 
than during the previous year, which is accounted for by our 
rejuvenation policy. : ; 

Prospects for the current year are good. So far selling prices 
have been well maintained, and the crop estimates are satisfactory, 
therefore we have reason to anticipate another good year on Soeka- 
mandi. Mr. Fletcher, who as a divisional assistant was in charge 
of a good deal of the original opening of the estate, and has been 
head manager for the last 11 years, is leaving Soekamandi to take 
up a still more responsible position in the company. 

Sisal and tapioca are especially liable to ups and downs of fortune 
and the directors by no means think that the “ downs” are all 
behind and the “‘ ups” in front. Products which can be so widely 
planted are always likely to come into over-production again, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously approved that Sir Robert Williams be asked 


; to accept a portrait of himself in oils as a mark of appreciation of 


the long and valuable services he had rendered to the company. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and the 
staff, both at home and abroad, was unanimously approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 








IMPROVED RESULTS 





THE forty-sixth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., was held at Furness House, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
July 27th, 1937. 


The Lord Essendon (the Chairman), who presided, said that it 
was with no little pleasure that the directors submitted the accounts 
for the past year, enabling them as they did to fulfil the hopeful 
anticipation he ventured upon a year ago, of recommending the 
payment of a dividend upon the ordinary share capital after a lapse 
of three years in an otherwise unbroken record of forty-six years. 


The balance-sheet showed that shipping property, at cost less 
depreciation, but including payments made on account of tonnage 
under construction, stood at £2,678,797, approximately £320,000 
less than a year ago. There should be no question but that their 
shipping property was fully worth the amount at which it stood in 
their books ; in fact, there would be a substantial surplus if a valua- 
tion were made on the basis of today’s replacement cost, less 
depreciation. 


The Profit and Loss Account reflected the improvement which 
set in in 1935 and continued quietly throughout 1936. There was 
a profit for the year, after providing for expenses of every description, 
of £544,744, an improvement of approximately £130,000. The 
directors recommended the payment of a dividend of 3 per cent., 
less income tax, on the ordinary capital, and that the balance of 
£213,812 be carried forward. 


THE PURCHASE OF RoyAt Mart SHARES. 


Shareholders would recall that an announcement was made in the 
Press some months ago that the company and its associated com- 
panies had acquired a shareholding interest in the Royal Mail Lines 
Ltd. The cost of that investment was included in the accounts 
now under review. Since the close of the financial year they, with 
their associated companies, had increased the investment by the 
acquisition of a further substantial block of shares. The company 
had many interests in common with the Royal Mail Company, and 
since the Royal Mail Lines Ltd. was incorporated in its present form 
it had made steady progress both in respect of earnings and in 
building up a strong balance-sheet position. The directors were 
satisfied that that investment would be the means of expanding the 
company’s interests in a profitable manner. 


It was an obvious deduction from the facts and figures submitted 
that shipping had experienced a considerable improvement in the 
past year, but he thought it was to be regretted that so much should 
be written of what were described as ‘“‘ boom” conditions. It was 
no doubt a fact that some tramp ships, which were free to take the 
fullest advantage of market conditions, had recently made sub- 
stantial profits, but those same ships usually felt the effects of 
depressed conditions more quickly and more severely than liners. 
There was always a time lag in the case of liner shipping. None 
the less, the improvement in the case of liner shipping had been 
of a material nature, and there was good reason to anticipate that 
that improvement would continue for some time to come. He 
must point out, however, that operating costs had also advanced in 
practically every direction. 


In regard to the new National Defence Taxation proposals, the 
sum to be raised from industry, viz., £ 100,000,000, was 2 tremendous 
burden, even though it was spread over a period of four or five years, 
but in his view it was not too dear a price to pay if it achieved its 
object of ensuring a long period of peace and expanding trade. So 
far as the shipping industry was concerned, he fully anticipated 
that the safeguards in the Finance Act would ensure equitable 
treatment, in which connexion those commentators who were prone 
to use exaggerated expressions should not lose sight of the fact that 
in the great majority of cases shipping companies had many years of 
depression to make good before it could properly be said that 
they were earning any real profits at all. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 


Referring to the future, the Chairman said it was the fear of war, 
and the consequent belief in the necessity for economic nationalism, 
which chiefly stood in the way of expanding international trade, 
upon which the future prosperity of the shipping industry largely 
rested. Granted peaceful conditions, he believed that in the next 
year or two, during which period high costs would prevent any exces- 
sive building of new ships, there would be a continuance of profitable 
trading for the shipping industry. In that period it should be possible 
to bring about a revival of international trade—in the manner so 
forcefully put forward by the International Chamber of Commerce 
at the recent Convention in Berlin—so that by the time the effects 
of the rearmament policy began to wane there should lie before the 
shipping industry a further period of profitable trading based on 
sounder foundations than those which underlay existing conditions. 
That the Board had faith in the future was apparent from the survey 
of the company’s affairs he had given that day, and it might be of 
interest to shareholders to know that they either owned, or had a 
material interest in, no less than 140 ships of about 1,150,000 gross 
tons, a fact which spoke for itself. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend recommended was approved. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 220.) 
cent. more than the original contract. I believe the percentage 
would be even higher today.” 


Considerations such as these were responsible for Lord 
Essendon taking a cautious view with regard to the outlook 
—a caution increased by the uncertainty of the political 
outlook. Reading between the lines of his speech, I fancy 
‘that Lord Essendon would have had no difficulty in taking 
a wholly optimistic view of the future, if a speedy disap- 
pearance of the apprehensions of war, with its effect in 
stimulating economic nationalism which, for so long, has 
stood in the way of expanding international trade, could 
be safely assumed. Meanwhile, however, the leaders of 
our Shipping industry have exercised their faith in the 
preservation of world peace by building such new ships as 
may be required, and, in fact, proceeding on the belief that 
international trade will still further increase. It is a faith 
which has been courageously exercised during recent years, 
and it is already receiving some justification in the improved 
conditions which have already resulted. Those who acquire 
Shipping shares at their present price are really banking on 
the preservation of peace and an expansion in international trade. 

It should be unnecessary to emphasise the impossibility 
of forecasting future political developments, but this much 
can be said, namely, that, given a greater assurance of inter- 
national peace, a further recovery in international trade can 
be fairly confidently expected, and it is upon that increase 
that the future of the Shipping industry depends. 

ARTHUR W. KIppy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MARKETS IMPROVE 
WE are now at the period of what is usually reckoned to be the 
slackest month for business in the whole year, though incident- 
ally it may be noted that, not infrequently, this reputation has 
been belied and, for my own part, I should be inclined to 
regard the early part of September as marking the most inactive 
weeks of the year. During the past week, the tone of markets 








COMPANY MEETING 
McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 








A SATISFACTORY YEAR 





Tue fourth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
was held on July 28th at Thames House, E.C. 

Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The trading profit-of McDougalls, Limited—the 
operating company—for the year ended March 31st, 1937, amounted 
to £260,340 as compared with £208,044 in the previous year, and 
as compared with average profits of £160,842 disclosed in the prospec- 
tus issued in 1933. 

During the past year the wheat market has been subject to violent 
fluctuations, and we have had no alternative but to adjust our selling 
prices both upwards and downwards from time to time during the 
period. McDougalls Self Raising Flour is retailed as a proprietary 
article principally in bags of from 1 lb. to 3 lbs. in weight, and so 
far as possible we avoid alterations in our selling prices because, 
apart from any other aspect of the matter, the currency of this country 
does not lend itself to fine adjustments in the retail price of such 
small units. We would much prefer stability of wheat prices on a 
moderate level rather than the wide fluctuations that have been 
experienced in recent times. 

We continue, of course, to meet with considerable competition, 
but in this connexion we believe that one of the keys to the success 
of our business is that the whole of our efforts are coricentrated upon 
the manufacture and sale of one article—McDougalls Self Raising 
Flour. By intense specialisation we are able to mill exactly the right 
type of flour, to pack it efficiently and economically, and thus to 
seil to the distributive trades a proprietary article of unvarying and 
highest quality at a fair price. 

We adopt a policy of specialisation. We could wish that some of 
the larger retail grocery organisations would equally follow, as in the 
past, a similar policy by confining themselves to their primary function 
of distributing as distinct from manufacturing. We believe that 
such a policy would be to their benefit as well as ours. 

Turning now to the accounts of McDougalls Trust, Limited, the 
net revenue for the year amounted to £201,951. After provision for 
income tax and preference dividends and setting aside £10,000 as a 
reserve against our trustee investments, the balance available enables 
the directors to recommend the payment on the ordinary shares of a 
final dividend of 4 per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent., making a total 
of 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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has been rather better; a helpful factor is a somewha 
anxious feeling—on-what -grounds it is rather difficult tly 
—with regard to the European situation, and the mean 
in gilt-edged securities has brought in a certain amo fa 
genuine investment buying, and Home Railways hone rd 
stimulated by satisfactory profit statements by the Southe 
London and North Eastern companies. The cua 7 
selling from Johannesburg has also occasioned some pi 3 
in South African gold shares. At one time, Chinese my 
Japanese bonds rallied, but the unfavourable news of the 
two days has occasioned a fairly sharp reaction. 
* * * x 


A LOAN FoR IRAQ. 

Not the least interesting feature of the past week has been 
announcement of a loan for Iraq, the amount being £1,000, 
in 43 per Cents., offered at the price of 94, the offer being 
through Messrs. Baring Brothers. This note, I am afraid vil 
appear too late to be of any use to the potential investor, for! 
anticipate that, by the time it appears in print, the Subscriptiog 
lists will have been closed and the loan very much Over 
subscribed. Allowing for redemption in fifteen years’ time, 
the loan gives a yield of just over 5 per cent., while there s ’ 
substantial Sinking Fund attached to the loan. Most, i 
not all, of the proceeds of the loan will be used for amount 
due in this country to contractors and for materials in connexioy 
with railway and other development works Proceeding in Iraq 
The loan, which is part of an authorised amount of £3,000,000 
has received the full approval of His Majesty’s Government 

* * * * j 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS. 

Considerable interest is always taken in the statements 
made by the Chairman at the annual mecting of the Anglo. 
Dutch Plantations of Java by reason of the fact that its interests 
are so widely spread, the company’s profits being affected 
not merely by tea and rubber developments, but by many 
other crops such as coffee, rice, tapioca, &c. At the annul 
meeting, held last week, the Chairman, Sir Robert Williams 
was able to make a very satisfactory report of conditions fo 
the past year, as may be gathered from the fact that the profit § 
was no less than £550,000 compared with £200,000 in the 
previous year, so that the directors were enabled to advance 
the dividend from 4 to 7 per cent. after making useful addition; 
to reserves. With regard to tea, Sir Robert mentioned th 
satisfactory improvement in the statistical position, stocs § 
at the ‘end of June last having declined to 144,613,000 lb. a 
against 234,000,000 lb. at the end of last year. The Regulation 
Scheme, he said, had relieved the market of the depressing & 
influence of the heavy weight of stocks, and, with price — 
rising, the prospects might be regarded as encouraging. Sir > 
Robert also took a favourable view of rubber prospects. [ff 

* * * * 
A PROSPEROUS BAKERY. 

At the recent annual meeting of Allied Bakeries, the Chairman, F 
Mr. W. Garfield Weston, said that the company was now the F 
largest of its kind in the country, with an issued capital of F 
£1,125,173. It was only in the latter part of last year, however, § 
that the whole of the capital was earning dividends, for, on account 
of the dates of acquisition of additional businesses during the 
year, the directors were only able to bring into the Proft F 
and Loss account part of the profits earned by these companies 
during the year. The results of these businesses, however, F 
have been given, and the Chairman stated that if future profit 
of the subsidiaries during the current year were maintained 
there was every likelihood that, after allowing for managing 
expenses, the interest on the issued Preference capital would 
be covered nearly five times, and the earnings yield on the 
Ordinary capital would be well above the figure shown m 
the present accounts. 

* * * * 
A SATISFACTORY STATEMENT. 

At the recent meeting of Wellman, Smith, Owen Engineering © 
Corporation, the Chairman, Sir Samuel Roberts, presented 
a good financial statement covering the period of nine months 
trading with a net profit of nearly £21,000, out of which it 
was proposed to pay a dividend of 7} per cent., less tax, being 
the equivalent of 10 per cent. for the full year, leaving £14,125 F 
to be carried forward. ‘The Chairman stated that the turnover 
of the business was increasing and the volume of contracts 7 
in hand was over three times as great as a year ago. re 

* * * * 


SCRIBBANS’ PROFITS. : 
‘At the annual meeting of Scribbans and Company the , 
Chairman, Mr. Philip Hill, explained that the set-back in 
profits during the past year was entirely attributable to hight 
prices for commodities used, coupled with increased labout 
costs. The obvious solution, said Mr. Hill, is to make som 
slight increas: in cost to the consumer, but so far it has bets 
found impossible to obtain concerted action throughout th 

(Continued on page 224.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
coMPANY MEETINGS 


AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ROADS 








nnual general meeting of Amalgamated Road- 


THe second a Limited, was held on July 28th at River Plate 


stone Corporation, 
House, London, 

Mr. G. F. Nalder, the Chairman, said that there was a net profit 
f 7,938. In considering that figure, it should be borne in mind 
’ £3708 enance and development written off had amounted to 
bx to than £25,739, and provision for depreciation and amortisation 
to £16,468. 

Last year he had made some remarks about the Government Ss 
road programme as that was one of the factors upon which the 
future prosperity of the company must depend. The position at 
the time of speaking was that in spite of all the safety regulations 
brought into force during the last year or two, the effect of which, 
by slowing up the traffic, was bound to increase congestion, mortality 
had steadily increased. The fact was that the country’s roads were 
inadequate and unsuitable for the traffic. 


So far the Government’s remedies in tackling the urgent problem 
had been merely restrictive and not constructive ; in the two years 
since the General Election campaign of 1935; when the Government 
had promised to embark on a Five Year Plan involving an expenditure 
of £.100,000,000, less than £7,000,000 per annum had been spent. 
The position was becoming so acute that there could be no other 
remedy than the reconstruction, where possible, of the existing 
roads of the country, and a comprehensive replanning of the whole 
roadway system. 

The problem was equally important from the point of view of 
National Defence. It was probable that the Government had had 
10 give priority to the more urgent problems of rearmament, but 
he was confident that in the early future resources must be released 
for expenditure on the roads. In the meantime an increasing pro- 

rtion of their output was being demanded for the manufacture 
of high grade concrete for the defence programme. They considered 


| that granite was the best aggregate for making safe and durable 


roads, whether concrete, asphalt, or tarmac, and the policy of the 
Board had been to place the company in a position to supply very 
large quantities of granite as and when required. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed final 
dividend of 33 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 6 per cent. 


for the year, was approved. 





A return of 3% free of tax 
combined with 
Insurance against death 


was given by an endowment 
assurance for £1,000 with profits 
which matured for payment last 
year. The amount paid by the 
Society was £1,755:3:0 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
‘Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
eserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve on ase ‘ne os aed £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








SCRIBBANS & COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF HIGHER PRICES 








THE tenth annual general meeting of Scribbans & Co., Ltd., was 
held on July 27th at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
last year when I had the pleasure of meeting you, I told you how the 
rise in the price of raw materials had adversely affected our profits, 
and I expressed the personal opinion that we were going to see a 
further rise. Unfortunately this has proved correct, with the result 
that our profit on trading for the year now under review, including 
dividends from subsidiary companies and other investments, 
amounted to £150,085, which compares with £193,348 for last year. 

This setback in our profits has been entirely due to the higher 
prices for the commodities we use, coupled with increased labour 
costs. So far we have been unable to pass on any portion of this 
extra cost to the consumer. Scribbans’s products have a high repu- 
tation for quality and this the directors are determined to maintain. 
This policy, of course, is at the moment an expensive one, but we 
are satisfied that it is the soundest to pursue in the best interests of 
the business. 

The obvious solution of our difficulties, of course, would be to 
make some slight increase in the price to the consumer, and this, I 
feel certain, will ultimately have to be done, but so far it has been 
found impossible to obtain concerted action throughout the trade. 
The increased cost of commodities during the last two years has 
really been staggering, and, whilst we are naturally disappointed at 
the smaller profits resulting, the great resilience of our business 
should afford us satisfaction, clearly pointing, as it does, to the fact 
that on a return to more normal conditions of trading considerably 
increased profits should be available. But I fear that these desired 
conditions are not yet in sight and can only be attained as and when 
the trade as a whole realises the folly of its present attitude. In the 
meantime, we may in all probability have to experience a further rise 
in the price of commodities. These remarks apply mainly to the 
business of Scribbans. I am satisfied with the prospects of our 
subsidiaries, 

The large number of new accounts opened during the year speaks 
volumes for the ability and energy of our selling organisation, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of personally thanking them for 
what they have done and are continuing to do. (Hear, hear.) I 
regret that I am unable to speak more encouragingly with regard to 
the profit outlook in the forthcoming year, but this, of course, is due 
to conditions which we cannot control, but I feel confident that the 
€xpansion of our business will be maintained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, 
LONDON OFFICES 
' City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED = (Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 








Reserve Fund . - » 132,650,000 
j\Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 

Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaro Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 

(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg oji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 222.) 
trade. ‘The Chairman emphasised that his remarks applied 
mainly to the business of Scribbans and that he was satisfied 
with the prospects of their subsidiaries. 
* * * * 
AIDING INDUSTRY. 

Undoubtedly the United Dominions Trust is fulfilling a 
useful function in granting long credits to industry, and 
indeed the Trust, which has now been established some 
fifteen years, has become a very real part of the credit machinery 
of the country. And, as so often happens under good manage- 
ment, the success achieved with regard to the aiding of 
industry has also led to good financial results for the company. 
For the past year, the profit was just over £200,000, and the 
directors were able to pay a final dividend of 114 per cent., 
making 17} per cent. for the whole year. At the recent annual 
meeting the chairman and managing director, Mr. J. Gibson 
Jarvie, stated that the Board had decided that the time had 
come to offer the 75,000 Ordinary shares still unissued, thus 
bringing the share capital up to £500,000, while on the terms 
of issue there will be a substantial increase in the General 
Reserve. A. W. K. 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea wuill be given to the sender 

solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes cheat fe 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not tater than first post on Tus Marke) 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be a Ny 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue Fi fom 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are sur hanes 
delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] charged o 
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THE SUNSHINE TOUR 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


AND WEST INDIES 


REINA DEL PACIFICO 
(17,707 tons) 


Liverpool 12th Jan. Plymouth 13th Jan, 
75 days 17 countries 20,000 miles 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 
London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., 
Cockspur Street, 8.W.1, and Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3, or local agents, 














ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—TueE Most Hon. THe 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F, Ramraut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for, hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy ouche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House’ of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars czpply to the Medical Superitendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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N.B.—The authors of the quotations are required 


ACROSS 
. “A friend should bear his friend’ 


infirmities.” : 
“That best portion of a good 
man’s life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered 


acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

. Lay inside boat with 14. 

. See 13 across. 

. Voracity for beef. 

See 7. 

. rev. See 28. 

. rev. Piece of fancied enlighten- 
ment. 

. “ Ye gentlemen of England 

That live at home at ease, 
Ah ! little do you think upon 
The danger of the seas.” 

. Food t6 eat and what you do to it. 

. “To love her was a liberal educa- 
tion” appeared in this. 

. My first is unchecked in 1 down, my 
second in 36. 

. Clothes. 

. Wait comes to a finish. 

. with 18 and 34 across. “All 
travelling becomes dull in exact pro- 
portion to its rapidity.” 

. An acacia in Sandwich Is. 

. “No creature smarts so little as a 
fool.” 

- Vowels. 

See 4. 

. rev. This part of an animal ends 
completely. 

. See 28. 

. My first is unchecked in 1 across, 
my second in 16. 

. rev. ‘“‘ After death the doctor.” 

. “ Life is a jest, and all things show 


4. rev. Inspired person with 32, 
5. “ Censure is the tax a man pays tp 
the public for being eminent,” 

6. “‘ Aprés moi le déluge.” 

7. rev. with 17. 

“And he smiled a sort of sickly 
smile and curled up on th: 
ma b 
¢ subsequent proceeding 
interested him no hore” 

8. “ The Right Hon. gentleman js 
indebted to his memory for his jest: 
and to his imagination for his facts,” 

10. This cat can be got by a coin. 

11. rev. Sounds like but a step to am 
Se gaze. 

12. “‘ The King of France, with forty 

thousand men, : 
Went up a hill, and so came down 
down agen.” 

13. “Go, poor devil, get thee gone; 
why should I hurt thee? This 
world surely is wide enough to hold 
both thee and me.” 

16. “Sculpture and Painting ar 
moments of life; Poetry is life 
itself, and everything around and 
above it.” 

19. “ The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him wa 

a sufferer.” 

21. Towers. 

26. rev. T-shaped. 

30. ** Take thy beak from out of my 
heart, and take thy form from of 
my door!” 

34. My first is unchecked in 8, my 
second in 1 across, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 252 


it ; 
I thought so once, but now I 
know it.” 


DOWN 


. “We have drunken of things 
Lethean, and fed on the fullness of 
death.” 

. * Hail, Columbia! happy land ! 

Hail, Py heroes! heaven-born 
band!” 

. “ Law is a Bottomless Pit.” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 252 is Miss Yvonne Fraset 
Smith, 3 Thurloe Place Mews, S.W. 7. 











“There were no Trams there- 
and the Milkman was a lady’ 


This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the 
country for the first time. 

ousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 
ONE, GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give 
as many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN'S COUNTRY HOLIDAY'S FUND, | 


Hon. Treasurer, D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), x 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. E 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





— 

Sickly Stepney Children from very poor homes 

OO are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 

ome this year. Cost, 30s. each. Please send a 

venerous contribution to The Rev. PERCY INESON, 

Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





THLETES Remedy those sprains and muscular 
A troubles at home with the wonder INFRAY 
M ator. 

*Rentable at only 7/6 per week. Apply:—INFRAY, 
134 London Road, Brighton. 





BACKED a horse that proved a sinner, 
| Then smoked TOM LONG—at last ‘‘a winner 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”—-BriTIsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LtD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





) FOVIE BARGAINS. 
| 


Cine Kodak F3.5 8mm. Camera, cost £9 17 6 £6 10 ¢ 








Kodascope 8-30 8 mm. Projector, cost£9 90 {£660 
Ensign 100B self-contained 16mm. Projector, 
cost £17 10 0 te “a se «« L16° 310 © 
Cine-Kodak BB, F3.5,16mm., cost £13 13 0 £7 12 6 
Ensign Simplex Pockette F3.5 16mm. Camera, ’ 
cost £20 0 O ee a cee 2: £12 12 0 
Pathescope Home Movie, motor driven, with 
Super arms, cost £13 0 ©.. a «+ £6 16°° 
Pathescope Lux F3.5 Cine-camera, cost _ 
£1010 O 0. we 2¢ ee -- £3 15 O 
Pathescope 200B Projector, cost £16 15 0 .. £11 11 0 
THE AMATEUR CINE SERVICE, LTD. 
52 Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Teleph¢ne, Grams Ravensbourne 0156/7. 
and literature res- 


UAKERISM.—Information 
( pecting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on applicat:on to the FRIENDS 
Home SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 

EADERS interested in the reduction of needless noise | 
| are invited to apply for particulars of membership 
of the ANTI-NOISE LEAGUE, 66 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 








O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 


Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


High medical and other 
NuRSING HOME, 100 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 








| EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra | 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established | 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 








CINEMAS 
CADEM Y GG EN EM A 
d Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 








The famous international comedienne, 
MOLLY PICON, in a gay Jewish comedy, 
“YIDDLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” (UV). 








S$ 
HAIRDRESSERS, STORES., Etc 


JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFieLD) LTD 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 


Practical Training for 
Seven months’ 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


Social, 





VENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 

/ Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres- 
pondence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees; individual 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 








ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls ani 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES tc 
Professional men, Politicians or Business mer. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Soecial attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


_ invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





pw EVERSs TY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 4TH 
OCTOBER, 1937. 


THE 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


SEPARATE SYLLABUSES AND PAMPHLETS 
containing full information are published as follows : 





1. Faculty of Science ; 

2. Faculty of Arts ; 

3. Faculty ot Medicine ; 

4. Faculty of Commerce; 

5. Faculty of Law ; 

6. Department of Social Study : 

7. Department of Education ; 

8. School of Malting and Brewing ; 

9. Pamphlet—* The Law Student = and _ the 
University ” ; 

10. Regulations for Higher Degrees and _  Post- 
Graduate Diplomas ; 
and will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 
In the Medical School courses of instruction are 


arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for 
the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, 
after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s 
Degree. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





oe 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 


For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 


ARIA G EY eS NING e .LEGE, | - “ 
N SALUSBURY ROAD. LONDON, NWS - fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 


Recognised by the Board of Education and 
University of London. Preparation for 
Diploma of the University of London. 


teachers. 


the | Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
Teachers’ | University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Pas >, | Music, Domestic Science. 
Teacher’s | * 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the | 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National | 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School | : 
The College also offers the year’s training | by Board of Education. 


Fees £120-180 p.a. 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
This well-known School for 


required by Art students desirous of teaching in Seconds | Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for | beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art| to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 


Certificate of University of Oxford. 


For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., | 
| pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


| games, 


Individual attention 


riding and swimming. 
Illustrated pros- 


assured. Entire charge if desired. 
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Whatever you need, you will get it with the best 
service and unbiassed advice from Amateur Cine 
Service. Part exchange on a fair-and-square basis. 
Lists free on request. 


NEARLY 50% OFF LIST PRICES 


Guaranteed, 
apparatus of all 


Irate ‘Moves your next Sle! 
THE AMATEUR CINE 
SERVICE, LTD., 


52/54 WIDMORE ROAD, BROMLEY. 
minutes Charing s.) 
RAVENSBOURNE O1 





MOVIES ino 


Miniature Cameras 








Reconditioned 


kinds. Latest lists on 





Cros 
15¢ 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
ZAR BOOK. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ 
Association of Preparatory Schools Consult re Schools, 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Book 
Press, 31 Museum Street. W.C. 1. 





Conference and 








EDUCATIONAL 


AS your SON PASSED the SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE at 16? If not, write Box J. 1762, The 
Times, E.C. 4. 








NHE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
7 M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language cl s. English for 

r Small groups for Matriculation a School 

ate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 

Res mable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 

of recentsuccesses, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 

S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


ALPINE COL LeG ad. 

fA Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and care. Separate 
Modern Languages House for senior pupils. WINTER 
SPORTS trom December to March. Ideal —_ 
conditions. Particulars trom the Headmaster, J. M. S. 
BARNARD, M.A., Grantley, Shalfort. Surrey 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, 


EARN TO WRITE 
4 —Make spare 
REGENT INSTITUTE 





&e. 
ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
(Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





ao ISHER has Opening tor Poems, Essays, 

Novels, &c. Also s a a and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, Ww. 1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 





oh POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
also consideredfor publication. Terms byarrangem ent. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C 





WHERE TO STAY 


A BINGDON-ON-THAMES. 
Lt riding, golf. 
Gardens 6 acres. 








— Boating, 
— CALDECOTT HOUSE 


bathing 
HOTEL 


TRE SPECTATOR 


[July 20, 1937 











/) 
TUUSE 
by EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


Four continents —more than 50 
ports and places in 21 countries 
— 30,000 miles of enchanting 
travel by the biggest-ever world 
cruise liner. From Monaco 
Jan. 22, 1938. Minimum Rate 
447 Gns, First class only. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 


WORLD’: S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C 
(WHItehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall na : <3. 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham. Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin. 








HOTESS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
] ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 308. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 








H ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide trom R. Lusu, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C. 





\DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 





—— YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT \ aaliaee 

ASSOCIATION, LTI 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s all 
STREET, W. 1. 


post free 


193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





bp hogs CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 158 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR” 

IS NOW READY 

(or 25 cents) for each copy 
enclosed with instructions and 
INDEX DEPT., “‘ THE SPEC- 
LTD., 99 GOWER STREET, 
W.C.1, ENGLAND. 


One shilling 
should be 
addressed to: 
TATOR,” 
LONDON, 
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“WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANT. 2D + 
Best prices, wtih postage or collection in London, 
E.C.4 (Cen. 4116), 





|] EV LEW CORiE Ss ow 


| J. CLARKE HALL, 


Ltp., 146 Fleet St., 








LSS SBSERERERE SEES BG 


‘The only thing 
that does me 
good wa Colds” 


BPEy. 


INHALANT 


“* Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and ina few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.” 
R. L., Hackney, E.9. 
Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
V.146 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


euunepeneinenetie:  aa-naaeees 








———= 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pate 
on request.—Manacer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 








He you anything to sell ? Readers having anythi 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited +8 
bring their announcements to the notice of the man cs 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertig 
and should paws The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Sty > 
ponte Wi. with remittance by ‘Tuesday of an 
week. Beabeoed :—-24°% for 6 insertions : 5% for1 
73% per 26 and 10% tor §2. 3: 





a == ——_— ———— 
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FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 


ty INEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 Ib. for $s. 6d., post paid in UK— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts, 








ves tST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 12 Ibs. 38. 6d,. 

bs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs. 12s. 6d. Carr. paid, 
Empties po Send for list.—J. E. Sranton, Swan 
Terrace, Evesham. 


aL | 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W . CER AND SP 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—T UDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE, 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatuey 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—AL aif 
E 


—QUEEN’S 
HU hare TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOC H (Perths). -L OCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, ee nae C2, 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, Ww. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITE % SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 
MANCHESTER. —BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIE 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & LINks 
ogy EIGR (Anglesey). pa yt 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
s: : IVES (Cornwall). MTREGENNA CAST s E. 
MAWES (Cornwa!l).—SHIP & CASTLE 
Sc ARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN. 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ame ght or PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FI ae? A HO 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH TOK, HYDRO Hote. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA Nore shire).—BEN W YVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). _—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY. at pa COURT PRIVATE. 

—tI CE, 


—ROSLIN HALL. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End, 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerbec for your comfort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
aes for full board. 
Vrite or ‘phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Bsa Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 
Tel. : Sydenham 5363. 











‘HE SPECTATOR, Lrp., at their offices 


No. 99 Gower Streci, London, W.C.1—Friday, July 30, 1937. 
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